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It’s between seasons now. There’s time to think of some of 
the things the summer rush keeps far away and out of mind. 


Here is a matter we would like to 


lithograph on your mind 


more canned foods. The Status of the Tin Can 
trouble is the added cost. 7 
They are out of the question 
except for high grade packs, 
but a perfectly sound invest- 
ment for the more expen- 
sive varieties and grades of 
Canned Foods. 


Why? Because of the out- 


opportunity to reproduce 
brilliant and sales-stimulat- 
ing labels—labels that last. 


We can quote you example 
after example of foods that 
have been packed both ways, 
with results justifying the 
added cost of the litho- 
graphed cost. 

Isn’t this a good time tostudy 
——ee pee Ss this matter? If you will take 
of par us into your confidence we 
Lithography on metal gives ticular value to distri: can help you find the right 
the designer an unequalled answer. 


Canned Foods 
Industry 


American* Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


WHILE 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 


President 


Vice-President, C. Burnett Torsch 

Treasurer, Leander Langral! 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 


Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 
Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, H. E-. 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 
Committee on Legislation, E.C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Hospitality Committee, W- E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 
F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 
Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 
Counsel, Jno. C. Beeuwkes 
Chemist, Leroy V. Strasburger 


Brokers’ Committe, 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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With This One Machine 
~ You Can Fill 


Preserves - jelly - mustard - mayonnaise - syrups - apple- 
butter and all similar products. 


Two pistons - one rotary valve - do the work and give 
you— 


Greater accuracy and cleanliness of filling than has 
ever been possible before. 


It's a machine that is made to stand up during the stren- 
uous run of the season. No breakdowns, delays, loss of 
money and product. 


You can fill on the same floor where your kettles are, 
or on the floor below. 


Find out all about tt. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


dle No. 32A Automatic Strip Feed Press de 


Although similar to our other Automatic Strip Feed 
Presses, this particular size is especially adapted to the 
rapid production of deep drawn metal articles. 

Of extra heavy design with chrome nickel crankshaft 
and solid steel flywheel, the Press is well suited for single 
or double die operations requiring excessive strain. 
Large diameter shaft bearings allow ample rigidity and 
extra long slides maintain a perfect alignment of dies. 

The Press is provided with compound change gears for 
variable cuts and simple adjustments for different lengths 
of material. 

The automatic feeding insures a high uniform output 
and eliminates the dangerous hand operation. 

The Press is equipped with automatic release which 
immediately stops feeding mechanism when subject to undue strain. 

Adidtional particulars on this press or any other automatic can producing equipment gladly 


furnished upon request 

McDONALD MACHINE CO. 
dle Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. die 
’ 7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Illinois. 
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VIRGINIA 
CANS 


Service First - - - Quality Always 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


R O A N O K & - VI RGtI N IA 
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Fruit, Vegetable & Fish ais Machinery 


Bay State Pear Parer Tackstick Paste 


A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Maryland Pear Corers 


| Headquarters for Canners Machinery Supplies 
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We Manufacture for 


Canner: 
VERTICAL PROCESS KETTLES 
HORIZONTAL PROCESS KETTLES 
AGITATING PROCESS KETTLES 
AUTOMATIC PROCESS KETTLES 
CRATES 
COOLING TANKS 
TROLLEYS 
STEAM HOISTS 
PICKING TABLES 
PEELING TABLES 
PEA WASHERS 
CAN RUNWAYS 
TROLLEY TRACKS 
EXHAUST BOXES 


For Milk Packer: 
SWEETENED MILK FILLERS 
EVAPORATED MILK FILLERS 
STERILIZERS 
AUTOMATIC STERILIZERS 
SHAKERS 
AUTOMATIC SHAKERS 
CONTINUOUS SHAKERS 
TRANSFER TABLES 
TRAYS 
TEST STERILIZERS 


ANY SPECIAL 
CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin 


Quality 
Pays 


Continuous Cooker 
Berlin Continuous Cooker 


A new principle has been brought out in this machine. By obtain- 
ing a heat balance between the heat absorbed by incoming cans and 
heat slipping from compartment to compartment. You may at 
will of operator. 

VARY TIME OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED 

VARY TEMPERATURES OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED. 


Made in four sizes any capacity. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


(CORPORATE NAME SCHAEFER MFG. CO.) 


BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 


1924 MODEL 


HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


1—All undesirable features of the old Hansen have been eliminated. 


2 -It has only one-half the gears, one-half the shafts, one-half the clutches, 
one-third the brackets or supports, and occupies only about one-half the floor 
space of any other filler on the market. 


3 —It has no brine tank, no float valve, no stuffing boxes, no hopper agitator 
and no funnel rubber. 


4-—It has eliminated all waste, for it is impossible to overflow the can. 
no brine tank to overflow. It stops automatically in case the cans fail to 
reach the filler. The mixing head and plates are entirely enclosed, making 
it impossible for brine to escape should the plates become damaged or cut. 


It has 


5—It is the only filler that complies with the laws of sanitation, because it can be taken apart and really clean- 
ed. Besides, the brine is not exposed in any way to flies or dirt, because the briner encloses the brine instead 
of being surrounded by brine in an open tank. 


Send for Catalog and Complete Information. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN ‘“St0SE° THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 
Wheilieg 


West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. . Columbia Building 


Adjustable Grading. 


Its a strong feature of the 
MONITOR GREEN PEA GRADER. 


The machine is so arranged that the grading 
screens can be placed as you want them. If 
you want an extra fancy grade for some 
special order, you can arrange the screens 
quickly to produce it. 


In other words, the grading surfaces are not 
fixed — they are adjustable. Are you limit- 
ed in your Grader ? 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
Ot SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
e KING SPRAGUE CO. 

‘ 353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE. 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Manager and Editor 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
One year, 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RaTes—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIAL 


NOTHER NOTED AMALGAMATION —In the center of this 
A issue, in a two-page display announcement, the Sells Bros., 

well-known proprietors of the Peerless Husker Company, 
announce the taking over of the Sprague Canning ‘Machinery 
Company, the one-time greatest of all canning machinery firms. 
To the man who has sat on the sidelines viewing the development 
of this great canning industry, watched its growth from a few 
thousand dollars in total production to an industry with a valua- 
tion of a billion dollars today; recorded and assisted, in an indi- 
rect way, the development of the first mechanical means used in 
the production of canned foods or the supplies used therein, and 
on up through this magical development to the perfected, entirely 
automatic factory of today, this announcement means more than 
a mere joining together of two great machinery firms. It recalls 
to this Looker-on the early days and the heart-breaking strug- 
gles of the first “machinery men,” when “Dan” Trench, for in- 
stance, taking hold of the product of Welcome Sprague, made 
this corn cutter his bell-horse and gathered about him the vari- 
ous distinct units used in corn canning, and became known, very 
justly, as the father of the “unit system” in corn-canning ma- 
chiery, and from a struggle for a mere existence built himself 
up high in the realms of finance, so potent in his position that he 
could never become President of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association. For, not content with the development of 
an immense line of machinery of all kinds for the canning and 
preserving of all food products, “Dan” Trench branched out into 
other projects—established the first laboratory for the study of 
canners’ problems, at Aspinwall, Pa., with Professor Duckwall 
in charge; took over the tottering “Canner” and rebuilt it into 
the splendid trade journal it is today; took up many new projects 
for improved methods of canning, some of which sapped his for- 
tunes to the vanishing point, and brought the Sprague Canning 
Machinery Company into the hands of the lawyers. It brings 
back the days of Cox, Colbert, Warfield, Burt, Conant; the older 
Sells, father of Ogden, who has now put this deal across; of 
McCagg, Cottingham, Knapp, Stickney, Merrell- Soule, Heming- 
way, Kelly, Ulery and the many other pioneers in the machinery 
development of this industry, and of the Nortons, Stevensons, 
McDonalds, Sleeper, Jensen, Joslyn and many others in the can- 
making industry. Now comes the second generation, building 
better than their forebears, because they are building on the ex- 
periences and wisdom of those pioneers, and the whole canning 
industry profits from it. It used to be that combinations of this 
kind made men fear that their pocketbooks would be touched. 
Not so today, for they have learned that such combinations mean 
greater efficiency, better products, and usually at better prices. 

The announcement tells the whole story—that while the 
Peerless Husker Company, as represented by the Sells brothers 
(Ogden, Millar and Neal), will bring to the Sprague Canning 
Machinery Company the same excellent management and pro- 
gressiveness that have made their company so successful, the 
Peerless Husker Company will retain its identity and go on as 


of yore. Leland A. Babcock, the popular “Bab,” who has been 
directing the destinies of the Sprague Company since the death 
of its President, will be there to continue his good work. The 
industry must take its hat off to Ogden Sells, Past-President of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, and the power 
behind the wonderful development of the Peerless Husker Com- 
pany. Working alongside of his father, the patentee ot the well- 
known husker, he helped add the touches which brought it from 
uncertainty to success; then took control of the business, and 
began by building quality into every unit. Followed then the 
acquisition of the Colbert Machinery Company’s products, thus 
joining the products of two sons of famous early inventors in 
cunning machinery, and the addition of others of their own pro- 
duction until they presented a formidable array of the latest and 
best canning-house machinery. The linking of these two great 
businesses will offer the industry a complete service of high- 
quality machinery, sold under fair competition and upon a high 
level of business ethics. 


HE WHOLESALERS ARE COUNTING NOSES—The Na- 

| tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association has set about to find 
the actual sentiment of their members on this matter of 

the Swells Committee, and has taken a vote to see where each 
member stands. We are not a prophet nor a son of a prophet, 
and have no desire to prophesy, but we think it requires no 
prophesy to foretell what the outcome of that voting will be. 
Possibly the returns are already in, though we have not heard; 
but they will show a very decided, if not unanimous, desire for 
at least one-half of one per cent discount upon the face of the 
invoice to cover swells—and further deductions if further swells 
should happen to develop. Certainly the canners have: no desire 
to antagonize their buyers, but they cannot, in justice to them- 
selves, accept such a solution of this vexing question, because 
the losses would be too heavy on them, and there is no justice 
or economy in saying that this added expense could be put in the 
cost and the public made pay it. The easier way and the more 
just to all parties concerned is to decide upon the establishment 
of regional warehouses to which swelled canned foods and goods 
on which claims are made could be sent, and there be examinea 
by all interested parties and honestly adjudged, the while being 
under the supervision of the food authorities, a feature these 
authorities insist upon retaining. The Board of Directors of the 
National Canners’ Association will have this subject up before 
them on November 5th. The Western Canners’ Association will 
meet in Chicago that week. and Secretary Gorrell has said that 
he will welcome all canners at the sessions of their Board, 
whether such canners be members of the Association or not. The 
industry should make its wishes known in this matter and stand 
with and behind its Association representatives so that this in- 
dustry will present a united front. If you have not given this 
important matter serious consideration, do so at once; weigh all 
its possibilities and probabilities, and let these representatives 
know where you stand. If you are in favor of handing the job- 
bers the $1,600,000 annually, which is the amount represented by 
a discount of one-half of one per cent on only 50 per cent of a 
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normal output of canned foods, say so. If you think the losses 
through swells should be paid for only as they actually occur 
and are proven by expert examiners, say so. 
with that mass who want to give the buyers this sop on the sly: 
who do nothing but continually complain that the Associations do 
nothing, that this warehouse proposition is just another trick 
to get some fat salaries for someone. Have some opinion and 
backbone of your own and say what you want because you want 
it. So far as creating fat salaries for anyone is concerned, there 
is nothing of the kind in view. And even if there were, it would 
be worth while. The idea is to have the present force of the 
N. C. A. Laboratory do this inspecting as part of their duties, 
and they can do it. In fact, they are busy now making these 
examinations for members, and have been doing this for a long 
while. They are trained men, know how to do this work, and we 
need not point out what a contrast this makes with the usual 
swelled canned foods examiner. 

Here is a chance for the industry to show its metal and to 
stand together. Let’s see what it will do. 


GOOD SLOGAN—The California delegates to the N. C. A. 

Board meeting are in favor of the warehousing plan, say- 

ing: “The destruction must be real and not accompanied 
through the medium of a typewriter or billing machine.” 


OUR IMPORTS AND WHO USE THEM 


Their Value and Diversification—Vital to Many Key Industries— 
Their Relation to the Well-being of All the American People. 
Issued by the National Foreign Trade Council 
India House, Hanover Square, New York City 
October, 1928 


! RADE is a two-way business. The effect of the export, 

| or outgoing part, is much better understood among Amer- 

icans than is the bearing of the import, or incoming, trade. 

Yet our imports contribute every day in numerous ways to the 
comfort, convenience or amusement of us all. 

For instance, every time any person in the United States 
receives or spends a five-cent piece, its convenience has been 
served. by our import trade. The common name of the coin, a 
“nickel,” explains why. Nickel is the metal out of which the 
five-cent piece is coined. The Indian on one side and the buffalo 
en the other are native American products, but the nickel was 
not mined in the United States. It came to us as one of our 
imports from Canada or from New Caledonia—an island in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The nickel found in this country is so 
small in amount as to be commercially negligible. Thus even 
Uncle Sam’s coinage system is dependent for this humble, but 
very useful, part on our import trade. 

The significance of the import trade of the United States 
is often gauged by the volume and value of this movement 
standing alone, amounting, as it did in the calendar year 1922, to 
$38,112,548,772; but the ramifications of this movement are prac- 
tically immeasurable in their relation to the well-being and pros- 
perity of our people. Not only does the entry of crude materials 
for use in manufacturing together with semi-manufactured com- 
modities for further use in manufacture, furnish our domestic 
industries with needed supplies, often essential to the very exist- 
ence of those industries, but on many of these identical import: 
depends our ability to ship abroad our finished manufactures, 
thus building up a lucrative trade with other countries. 

A summary of the reports made to the Bureau of the Census 
by the manufacturing establishments of the United, States shows 
that the value of their products aggregated $43,672,785,000 in 
1921, and that the average number of workers employed by them 
during that year was 8.395,000, whose wages ran into hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Without the necessary imports from for- 
eign sources this wonderful showing could not have been made, 
nor would the United States hold its present enviable position 
as the leading manufacturing nation. That same year our agri- 
cultural production was valued at $12,402 000,000, and required 
the services of over ter million people. In large, although not 
exactly definable measure, this vast farm organization was de- 
pendent upon imported fertilizers and other foreign materials. 

It must also be appreciated that the ability of the foreigner 
to dispose of his raw, semi-finished or completely manufactured 
products to us enables him to buy from us the wide variety of 
foodstuffs and manufactured articles which he may need or de- 
sire. In short, the larger the foreigner’s sales to us, the greater 
will be his power to buy our copper, cotton, agricultural products, 
machinery, automobiles and innumerable other articles of utility 
and convenience in the production of which Americans excel. 
On the other hand, foreign finished manufactures, imported and 
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sold in the American market, while in some lines competitive 
with our domestic industries, furnish us with a variety of goods 
often not produced here, thus rounding out our requirements. 

With a view to getting the facts from basic sources regard- 
ing the significance of imports in their relation to American 
industries. the National Foreign Trade Council asked a large 
number of domestic manufacturing concerns to list the materials 
of foreign origin which are essential or helpful in the manufac- 
ture of their products. 

Some of the replies demonstrated that many of our indus- 
tries could not exist without imports. Other answers revealeci 
that, while for the great part, materials of domestic origin were 
relied on, there were nevertheless certain foreign products abso- 
lutely necessary to round out production. Some manufacturers 
stated that they were using nothing from abroad; but close 
analysis of this class of replies disclosed in a great many in- 
stances that the materials actually used by these manufacturers 
and regarded by them as raw materials depended in their original 
process of manufacture on various foreign materials, without 
which they could not have been made. Not infrequently, also, it 
developed that manufacturers using only domestic materials in 
their products employ tools or machinery in which foreign mate- 
rials form essential parts. 

It is, however. more particularly to our crude material im- 
ports and to the entries of manufacturers for further use in man- 
ufacturing that attention is invited, because of their basic im- 
portance to American industry and trade as a whole. No attempt 
has been made to mention every raw or semi-finished material 
that is imported; nor does the story of the use of different im- 
ports in our national life attempt to indicate the relative import- 
ance of such imports. 

In the calendar year 1922 we combed the world’s fields of 
production for raw materials for use in manufacturing to the 
value of $1,161,727,967, or 37.33 per cent of our total imports. 
In the same year our purchases of manufactures for further use 
in manufacturing aggregated $550.245,930, or 17.68 per cent of 
all our merchandise entries. Together these two classes of im- 
ports totaled 55.01 per cent of American incoming trade. With- 
out these imports, covering such essential commodities as nickel. 
tin. rubber, copra, wool, hides. skins, chemicals, nitrate, potash, 
silk, flax, hemp, jute and a great variety of other basic mate- 
rials drawn from every clime, our domestic industries in many 
primary lines would have ceased to produce, with resultant un- 
employment of labor, loss to capital invested, and denial to the 
American people generally of articles of utility, convenience or 
luxury to which they have become accustomed. : 

Our imports in 1922 of manufactures ready for consumption 
totaled $663,650,685. this accounting for 21.32 per cent of all 
merchandise imported. Other 1922 import items included food- 
stuffs in crude condition and food animals, appraised at $329,- 
816.862. or 10.60 per cent., and foodstuffs partly or wholly manu- 
factured, valued at $388,287,520, representing 12.47 per cent. 

The outstanding fact about these figures is that America, 
with an actual increased productive capacity during the World 
War of approximately one-third over the pre-war year, 1913, is 
huying, and will continue to buy. an ever larger volume of the 
world’s crude and rougher sort of materials to be worked up into 
finished goods for domestic consumption and for export. In 1922 
the nation’s foreign business gained nearly $3,000.000.000 over 
that of 1913. Great Britain’s increase was but $1,300,000,000. 
The United States has become the world’s great workshop, and, 
although possessed of the largest and most varied store of raw 
materials in the world, we must import a steadily increasing’ 
quantity of a great variety of supplies from every part of the 
globe in order to keep our factory sweels whirling and our multi- 
tude of workers occupied. No better indication of America’s 
future in the world’s business could be given than this increase 
in crude and semi-crude imports. This growth should be a cause 
for optimism to capital, labor and investor alike. 

Imports of raw materials and merchandise are paid for in 
various ways, chiefly by the export of our own products. The 
important point, however, is not so much how they were paid for, 
but that in 1922, for instance, foreign producers and manufac- 
turers, on account of their sales to us, received money or goods 
to the value of 3,112,548,000 American dollars. This not only 
enabled the foreign producer or manufacturer to pay his labor, 
finance his business, allow for depreciation, add to his plant, and 
presumably make a reasonable profit;.it did much more. It 
put him in position to buy the additional materials—some of them 
no doubt from us—necessary to keep his enterprise going. Thus 
both foreign capital and labor were better enabled to satisfy 
in the American market their needs or desires for those things 
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Bliss Automatic Top and Bottom Presses 


150 or More 
No. 3 Sanitary Ends 
a Minute 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery] 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. “4 25Ne8 BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. Marine Bank Bidg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
No, 382 REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 


BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 


Before buying any of your Spot Seeds, take the 
matter up with us, stating kinds and quantities you 
want and let us quote you. 


We have carefully grown stocks of — 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 39th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
139 years in the Seed Business. 


THE LANDRETH 
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How Cranberries are Handled and Canned. 


The dish that made turkey famous now becoming a big seller in cans. 


A reader sends an interesting account, adding that this Company will 
build another great factory at Wareham, Mass., next season. 


N less than two weeks berries from the enormous crop of 
the United Cape Cod Cranberry Company will start arriving 
from their various properties for packing and shipping from 

the large screen house at South Hanson. The building is being 
remodeled and the canning plant practically doubled. The com- 
pany has been located in Hanson for the past 10 years, and is 
headed by Marcus L. Urann, who is known all over the country 
as expert in all phases of the growing and handling of cranber- 
res. 

The cranberry bogs of the company extend in all directions 
oi this section and the Cape, the Harwich property being prob- 
ably the greatest distance away. In the harvesting season there 
will be about 1,000 pickers at work for the concern, with 60 
trucks on the road hauling berries. There will be 100 crews at 
work at as many different points within the 80 or more miles 
over which the Cape Cod Cranberry Co. owns bogs. 

here are a great many screen houses on the properties, but 
all berries within 15 miles of Hanson are brought to the Hanson 
screen house for distribution. Last year a truck load of berries 
arrived at the screen house every 13 minutes. This year, with 
more trucks on the road and greater convenience in handling, a 
truck load will arrive every seven minutes. As many as 2000 
barrels a day have been handled. After being put through sev- 
eral machines which remove all vines and refuse, they are 
brought on a belt to benches at which the women screeners work, 
and the final screening is done. 

The berries must, of course, be kept in a cool place, but the 
screeners must have a warm place to work efficiently. The ar- 
rangement of the room and belts is so well planned that the ber- 
ries are in the warm room but 10 seconds for one position on the 
screening board and for the other position at the lower end of 
the board but 21 seconds. 

The women work at a board, and so quickly do the berries 
move that they do not have time to sweat, and are returned to 
the packing room dry and firm and fit for long-distance shipping. 
They go from the screening boards to the containers, are nailed 
up and run on belts directly into the cars waiting on the com- 
pany’s side track. The number of containers are automatically 
counted as they pass into the cars. 

The conditions throughout the whole screen house are of the 
best, and the work is so well planned that there is no lifting and 
moving from one floor to the other. Each step in the care of the 
berries carries them along to another machine for the next oper- 
ation. The screening room where the women work is well lighted 
and heated, and each position is supplied with an electric drop- 
light for use when necessary. 

The most modern of machinery is in use throughout the 
house and canning plant, much of it especially designed for the 
use of the United Cape Cod Co. Even the packing boxes are 
especially made with a cover arrangement, which cuts the cost 
of packing in half because it does away with the old way of fill- 
ing the corners by hand. The arrangement has been patented 
by the company, and the box is known as the “Ful-Korner box.” 
The boxes are made by the John Foster Co., which is located 
within a short distance of the screen house. The first order for 
the season has been placed with the Foster company and is for 
50,000 boxes. 


The canning factory. which joins the packing house, is 
equipped with eight aluminum kettles. a 125-horsepower boiler, 
has three floors in main buildings, 50 by 90, with additional 
storage of over an acre of floor space. The cook room is 40 feet 
square, with three stories of machines. Robert H. Hall, a can- 
ning expert and a graduate of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, is superintendent of the canning department, and is assisted 
by Walter Caron, also from Amherst. All the machinery in this 
department is new and most up to date. They are run by Edison 
electric power, and here, also, as in the pacing house for fresh 
fruit, no handling or lifting is necessary. A large machine 
shop, well equipped, adjoins the plant, and is under the care of 


Herbert Belknap, of Bryantville. The large smokestack recently 
placed attracted a great deal of attention in the vicinity. It is 
75 feet high and 30 inches in diameter. It weighed two and 
one-half tons and was raised in two and one-half hours with 
three-quarter-inch four-ply Plymouth cordage rope. 


The United Cape Cod Co.’s canning factory is the only suc- 
cessful cranberry-canning plant known. Last year over a mil- 


lion cans ‘were shipped, and but 22 claims were made for swelled 
cans. 


Only the best vine-ripened berries are used for the canning, 
and the most suitable berries are selected from the crops of over 
a thousand acres. The berries best to can are so mellow, juicy 
and tender that they would not stand shipping, and the berries, 
while fresh and crisp and in the best condition, go immediately 
tc the cook house. In fact, the work of packing the berries to 
ship, fresh, from which are selected those best to can, is so timed 
that usually the berries are cooking in the kettles within 15 min- 
utes after leaving the cleaning machines. 


The berries go through a blower to remove light, dry vines, 
leaves, etc., which are gathered with the fruit in harvesting and 
pass to hand-sorting tables, where all dirt or bad berries are 
removed. There is space at the tables for 40 workers. From the 
tables they go to a washing tank, after which they are dipped by 
machine from the tank to another machine, which again washes 
them and removes the stems. They then go to an elevator, which 
carries them to the top floor, where they are placed in open alu- 
minum kettles and mixed with a hot syrup of granulated sugar 
and pure water. Five tons of sugar a day will be used when the 
plant is running at full capacity. The cook room is well lighted 
and is glassed in, as a protection from dust or dirt. The entire 
room is painted white, and all attendants will wear white uni- 
forms. No outsiders will be allowed in this room, and the work- 
ers here are especially selected with regard to health and neat- 
ness. After the cooking, the sauce drops, by gravity, into a 
machine, which removes the skins, and then, by gravity, drops 
to the filling machine to be canned. : 


A car of empty cans will arrive every fourth day, and will 
set on a side track and be fed to a belt, upon which they are 
wutomatically washed, drained and delivered to the filling ma- 
chines. The latest type of filling machines have been installed, 
and cans may be filled at the rate of 200 to a minute. After 
filling, the can passes through a box of live steam, is sealed, and 
goes, with a thousand other cans, in a basket into a cement cool- 
ing tank six feet wide, 30 feet long, then hoisted by a crane to 


the second floor, and cans feed directly from these baskets to the 
labeler. 


This machine is capable of labeling 70,000 cans a day. The 
cans are then placed in fiber cases, sealed and run down a gravity 
conveyer into a car waiting on the side track to receive them. 
The capacity of the plant is a carload a day. 

Cranberries are rapidly becoming more widely known as a 
health food, and are described as the king of vitamines, making 
the vitamines of other foods available and an otherwise stale 
diet attractive. They have medicinal value, containing iron, lime, 


sugar and healthful acids easily assimilated by the most delicate 
stomach. 


The Ocean Spray Brand Cranberry Sauce packed by the 
Cape Cod company is shipped to all points. July shipments this 
year were sent to San Francisco, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Memphis, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia, Norfolk. Detroit, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
St. Louis, Toledo, Cleveland, Albany, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Rochester, Syracuse, and more than 50 New England points. 


Orders for September delivery are more than entire pack of last 
year. 


The canning plant will occupy about 50 workers, with about 
as many at work on the fresh fruit, in the season. 
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[" is not too early for Canners whose contracts are 
expiring this year to be considering the question 
of their Source of Supply for 1924. 


There are many reasons why our proposition should 
be analyzed: 


Reliability of Service, 
Unsurpassed Closing Machine Equipment, 
General Responsibilty. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Sanitary Cans for 1924. 
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ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: ‘‘I find it a great 


advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have odd- 
shaped articles to be threaded.’’ 


We make every 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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The United Cape Cod Cranberry Co. is also making a great 


many various bogs. In Bryantville, just below Mayflower Grove, . 


2 large 24-inch centrifugal pump, run by a 125-horsepower elec- 
tric motor, has been installed. It is operated by Edison electric 
power, and is capable of covering 82 acres of bog land one foot 
deep in four hours. This will be a great saving of time to the 
company. When frosts are expected, the cranberries are pro- 
tected by flooding with water from the various lakes in the sec- 
tion. A pump like the one installed in Bryantville has also been 
put in place at the property in Hanson at the rear of the Ply- 
mouth County Hospital. 


OUR IMPORTS AND WHO USE THEM 


( Continued from page 8 ) 


which we produce in superlative fashion, and which are justly 
famed throughout the world. 

Transportation of Imports—In the distribution of these im- 
ports among our manufacturers and merchants, transportation is 
the primary and vital step. Most imports come by ship, although 
railroads from Canada and Mexico bring their share. In 1922 
American ships brought in cargoes valued at $900,399,902, or 
33.55 per cent of our inward ocean commerce. This inbound 
freight is essential to the successful operation of an American 
merchant marine. Without it the homeward voyage would be 
a losing venture, and the outgoing freight rates would, there- 
fore, have to be increased so as to cover the expenses of the 
whole trip. The transportation of imports provides employment 
both for capital and labor directly involved in ship operation; 
it also provides business indirectly for all that vast ramification 
of American industry and labor which supplies steel shapes and 
piates, which builds or repairs ships, and which furnishes marine 
engines or equipment. 

Import tonnages have not been segregated from the general 
bulk ot merchandise carried by our rail and domestic water- 
transportation lines, but the carriage of import freight from the 
chief seaports to other points is of large proportions. This 
traffic is of real value to the railroads and coastwise shipping 
companies, and to their thousands of employees. It calls for 
more and more equipment which the railroads must order if they 
are properly to handle the traffic. These orders are, in turn, 
translated into business for the steel mills, lumber camps, loco- 
motive and car-building plants, all calling for the employment 
of thousands of men at good wages. To this large aggregation 
must be added thousands of transport workers on inland and 
coastwise craft, motor truck and other handlers, every one of 
whom is individually concerned with the larger volume of busi- 
ness resulting from the direct transportation of imports or of 
the vast tonnage of finished goods into fabrication of which the 
imports entered. 

Tinware—One branch of the steel industry—the manufac- 
ture of tinplate—illustrates the dependence of the American 
people on foreign products for the comfort and convenience cf 
their daily life, as well as for the maintenance of a great indus- 
try employing many thousands of workers. Tin itself is malle- 
able and does not rust, as it is used in many alloys, as tinfoil, 
and as a protective coating on articles made of iron or steel. In 
literally numberless ways everyone of us every day makes some 
use of tin. Yet in 1921 the United States produced only four tons 
of tin in the whole of its domains. The remainder of the vast 
quantity which we used came from foreign lands, chiefly from 
the Malay Peninsula through the Straits Settlements, partly 
from China and partly from Bolivia. We imported more than 
70,000 tons. 

It is practically impossible to make a comprehensive enumer- 
ation of the myriad ways in which tin is utilized by American 
manufacturers in the production of a multitude of articles in 
everyday use in the home, in tools and machinery generally, as 
well as for construction purposes of all sorts. The average 
kitchen is, in a very real way, a permanent exposition of foreign 
trade, covering a wide range of articles indispensable to every 
home in the shape of tin utensils. The cans of fruits and meats 
and fish and vegetables and soups and oils that line the shelves 
of every grocer’s shop in the country are made out of imported 
tin. So are the tubes of tooth paste and shaving soap in every 
bathroom. 

What this raw or semi-manufactured tin in its various im- 
ported forms means to our industries is set forth in the Census 
reports for 1919 and 1921. Here we find that the domestic tin- 
plate and terneplate industry numbered 24 establishments in 
1919, with 3,122 wage earners, and representing a capital of 
$34,315,066. The wages paid in that year aggregated $5,756,417; 


the United States. 


‘sumes the bulk of the potash used in this country. 
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cost of materials, $73,422,649; value of products, $97,404,720; and 
value added by manufacture, $23,982,071. Tinware manufactur- 
ing plants in 1921 were set down at 244, with 22,711 wage earn- 
ers, and value of products $168,304,813. No attempt is made to 
list the vast number of tinsmiths and dealers in tinware through- 
out the country. 

Imports for Agriculture—In 1921 the following quantities of 
fertilizer were imported (all in tons): nitrate of soda, 369,173; 
sulphate of ammonia, 4,677; bone dust, 21,516; lime nitrogen, 
16,078; kainite, 69,076; manure salts, 38,648; muriate of potash, 
71,109; sulphate of potash, 11,124; other fertilizers, 77,762. This 
colossal quantity of imported fertilizer has been spread all over 
It has been applied in bulk to large farms, 
while the small garden of the commuter has received some of it 
in balanced fertilizer mixtures. 

The two fertilizers most essential to the continuance of agri- 
culture and horticulture are potash and nitrates. Both are plant 
foods, which when applied to the soil restore to it the elements 
of fertility exhausted by previous crops. Without the use of 
these two fertilizers, aided by phosphates, lime, etc., the produc- 
tivity of American farms and gardens could not be maintained 
for more than a brief period. 

Potash is regarded as an essential to all complete fertilizers 
and forms a part of practically all commercial fertilizer mix- 
tures. Our tobacco and potato crops require the most intensive 
application of potash, but cotton needs a great deal and con- 
While some 
domestic production of potash was obtained during the war, 
practically our entire supply of this essential fertilizer is now 
obtained from Germany and France (Alsace). 

Nitrates are also used in commercial fertilizer mixtures, 
but, unlike potash, they are used to a large extent by them- 
selves, particularly in truck gardens and citrus groves. Some 
nitrates are derived from barnyard manures, slaughter-house by- 
products, fish scrap and cottonseed meal; but these supplies are 
totally insufficient and the importation of Chilean nitrate of soda 
is indispensable to American agriculture. The importance of 
these foreign fertilizers is constantly increasing, as American 
farmers are learning that approved fertilization results in larger 
profits from their crops. 

Imports for Pottery, Enamel and Glass Industries — The 
basis of the pottery industry is kaolin clay. There is very little 
good koalin in America. What is produced here is so poorly 
mined and refined as to be negligible as a source of supply. It 
is, therefore, absolutely necessary for the crockery industry to 
import kaolin, mostly from England. From the same source 
we get Cornwall stone, used as a flux. 

In enamaled iron plumbing fixtures American manufacturers 
use assorted pig iron, which is imported by them in large quanti- 
ties from Scotland and Belgium, and oxides of lead and zinc, 
which also come from foreign sources. Belgium supplies pebbles 
used as grinders, the Straits Settlements produce tin, while 
Greenland sends kryolite. 

Some of our manufacturers use several different materials, 
which originate in foreign countries, in making porcelain enamel 
and china ware. Some antimony oxide and barium carbonate 
is imported to supplement the domestic supply. Nitrate of soda 
comes from Chile. Makers of vitreous china fixtures use differ- 
net types of foreign feldspar-flint, and ball clay from England. 

In the manufacture in this country of fruit jars, glass spe- 
cialties, opal and amber ware for packers and druggists, foreign 
sources are drawn upon to an important degree. Of the foreign 
materials utilized, the most important are aluminum, antimony, 
cobalt, boric acid, andlac. Bauxite, the ore from which aluminum 
is produced, is found in large deposits in France; Georgia fur- 
nishes most of the domestic supply. The ore from which anti- 
mony is extracted is known as stivnite, found principally in 
Japan, Austria, France, Hungary, Algeria, Turkey and Mexico. 
Some antimony comes from China; some is also found in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. Cobalt is found in Europe and Canada. 
Boric acid comes from Italy and Germany principally; a little 
is produced in California. Lac is imported chiefly from Northern 
Africa, in the form of gum. Chile is drawn on for sodium 
nitrate, Germany for potash, Russia for a special quality of man- 
ganese, and Canada, Mexico, Japan and Belgium for arsenic. 
All these actually go into the glass. 

Flint pebbles, imported from Denmark or Belgium, are 
essential for grinding glass. Felt from Belgium is an important 
item in the manufacture of plate glass; it is used in polishing 
operations. Emery is also used in grinding plate glass. Some 


domestic emery is used, but it is necessary to import consider- 
able quantities, principally from Turkey. Whiting also is used 
in the finishing operations and comes in the main from England. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Troyer-Fox 


NON-SPILL 
CLOSING MACHINES 


receive the cans with a steady, continuous 
motion, applying the cover gently and eli- 
minating excessive spill or overflow when 
sealing high floating fruits. This saving 
will justify the investment, to say nothing 
of many other advantages. 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute. 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS u's. 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
- SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
J. L. COLLINS R. E. FAIRBANKS GEO. DOWSING THE H. S. GRAY CO., 


112 Market Street 504 Wrigley Bldg. Metropolitan Bidg.. 832 Fort St., 
San Francisco, Cal. , 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sydney, N. S. W. Honolulu, T, H. 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adiusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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A Varietal Comparison of Tomatoes for 
Pulp and Condiments. 


By Leroy V. Strasburger and Edw. H. Shaw, Jr. 


OME recent work done in the Mid-West should prove a profit- 
S able basis of experimentation for the canners of tomato 

products. In an effort to establish a comparative basis of 
results: from different varieties of tomatoes, each farmer was 
furnished with a straight variety of plants from the seed beds 
of the canner. Accurate records were kept of the distribution 
of each variety and the yield, color and flavor therefrom. In 
all, four different strains were tried—Earliana, Chalk’s Jewel, 
Beauty and Early Detroit. 

These tomatoes furnished the raw material for two different 
factories, both, however, under the same management and super- 
vised by the same scientific personnel. The greater part of the 
yield of 250 acres, averaging about ten tons to the acre, was 
turned into 1.045 pulp. The specific gravity control was excel- 
lent, the seasonal average for one plant being 1.0448, and the 
other almost as close to the desired standard. Extreme accuracy 
of gravity control was necessary in order that the figures con- 
cerning yield might give real indicative comparisons. 

The pulp was cooked down in copper kettles of about 200 
gallons capacity each. One hundred and forty-five gallons of 
cyclone juice, with the addition of three pounds of salt, was 
charged into each kettle. The only exception to this was in the 
case of the Beauty tomatoes, where excessive foaming of the 
juice cut the initial volume to one hundred and forty gallons. 
The volume of each batch of finished pulp was gauged and the 
ratio of finished product to raw juice calculated. 

From the results obtained it is conclusive that the sugars 
and natural occurring mineral salts are at their maximum in 
the first tomatoes that fully mature on the vine. Daily varia- 
tion was slight in most incidences until after the peak of the 
season, when the dimunition of the sugars and mineral content 
manifested itself by a falling off in yield. The great difference 
in yield of the several varieties at the early and late part of the 
season is highly interesting, as the following table will attest: 


Variety Gals. Cyclone Gals. 1.045 Pulp Per Cent Yield 
Juice Early in Season 
145 75 52 
Chalk’s Jewel ..... 145 90 62 
140 95 66 
Early Detroit ..... 145 75 52 
Variety Gals. Cyclone Gals. 1.045 Pulp Per Cent Yield 
Juice Early in Season 
Chalk’s Jewel ..... 145 75 52 
140 70 50 


Early Detroit ..... 145 55 
Average Yield—Early and Late in Season 


Variety Yield—Percentage 
57 


Such figures as these are a revelation to the uninitiated, and 
since so little attention has been paid to this phase of the work, 
most of the canners must come under that category. That the 
variety of the raw stock should cause the difference in yield be- 
tween 45 and 58 per cent, or, in other words, an increase in yield 
of almost one-third over the lowest figure, is to say the least 
astounding. It represents a difference to the producer between 
operating at a loss and operating at a healthy profit. 

Other factors, however, enter into the selection of a stand- 
ardized strain of raw material. Good tomato products are 
judged primarily by their color and flavor. Since appearance 
enters so deeply into the sale of his goods, the manufacturer 
must need pay some attention to the results obtained from differ- 
ent varieties of the raw stock. Flavor is essential, yet by 
judicious blending slight differences will pass unnoticed. This 


is especially true of catsup, where the added vinegar, salt, sugar 
and spices often conceals the tomato flavor in its entirety. In 
fact, were it not for the red color that the eye detects, we should 
have no means of knowing whether the basic element were potato, 
pumpkin or ven tap water. A comparison of the color and flavor 
cbtained in the product derived from the four varieties of toma- 
toes under observation follows: 


Variety Color Flavor 
Barly Detroit | 8rd 


From these results it can readily be seen that there is no 
definite relationship between color and flavor in tomatoes of dif- 
ferent varieties. Earliana gave the best colored pulp, yet pro- 
duced the least desirable taste. Chalk’s Jewel gave the best fla- 
vored pulp and was also possessed of a very good color. 

With such records as these it was easy enough to select the 
best variety for this particular case. The Beauty zave the best 
yield, a good flavor, but a poor color. Coupled with this was the 
fact that it showed a greater variation in yield from day to aay, 
and even from hatch to hatch, than any other variety. This strain 
likewise produced excessive foaming in the kettles, and was in 
every way difficult to handle. Both the Earliana and Early De- 
troit gave yields that were far too low. By the process of elimi- 
nation Chalk’s Jewel was chosen as the most desirable specie; its 
vield was good, color good and flavor excellent. Until further 
experiments find something more satisfactory it will stand as the 
adopted standard for the cannery in question. 

What should this mean to other canners of tomato products? 
It should signify that their success can be greatly amplified anc 
their product improved by a proper selection and cultivation of 
the raw material. The above results should by no means be taken 
literally—the variety that proved best in this case may fail 
wretchedly in another locality. It is a well-known fact that 
conditions of soil, climate and methods of cultviation cause wide 
differences in results in places only a few miles apart. A tonic 
to one may prove poison to another. 

Just as each of us must work out his own destiny, so each 
canner must determine by careful and well-planned trial the va- 
riety of tomato best suited to his own individual needs. Such 
work might well be started during the coming season by plant- 
ing a few acres each in several varieties, then keeping all of the 
conditions surrounding the growing as much alike as possible to 
obtain comparable results. When promising results are obtained 
the work may be carried further, until a point is reached where 
careful and painstaking efforts locate the variety or varieties 


that should be used. It is a real opportunity to better condition: 
and to better the industry. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO.”’S NEW FACTORY OPENED 
Large Crowd Feasted and Entertained at Columbus, Wis. 


NE of the greatest discoveries in the canning industry was 
O that of the Viner, which made the canning of peas largely 
what it is today. and it is possibly on this account that the 
Scotty are so fond of Columbus. You know they moved their 
offices and factory from that well-known metropolis, Cadiz, Ohio, 
to Columbus, Ohio, and now they have built and equipped their 
latest and best addition at Columbus, Wis. 

The formal opening of this new plant at Columbus, Wis., 
was held on November 10th, and, as might be supposed, lavish 
hospitality was the keynote of the occasion. And was the crowd 
of canners there? All “Thom” Scott has to do is to raise his 
finger, beckoning the canners of Wisconsin and surrounding ter- 
ritory, and they come a-running. The local paper, the Columbus 
Republican, commenting on the occasion, said: 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam. or open bath process. 


ARABOL 
LABEL PASTE 


No matter where you are located you can order your 
supplies of famous ARABOL adhesives from any of our 
convenient sales branches. _Plentiful supplies of pastes and 
glues, all fresh from the great ARABOL factories, are 
ready for immediate use—and close at hand. Send your 
orders or inquiries to any of our following divisional 
headquarters: 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

111 W. Washington St. 104 Pine St. 

SAN JOSE LOS ANGELES 

331 West Julian St. ~ 470 E. 3rd St. Vv 

PORTLAND, Ore. . ST. LOUIS 

92 First St. 4592 Sullivan St. 

TORONTO NEW ORLEANS ZASTROW 

13 King St. West 305 Magazine St. MACHINE CO 

MONTREAL LONDON, Eng. INC i 

Canada Cement Bldg. Central House, Kingsway e 
1404-1410 


THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd. St., 
NEW YORK 


MAX AMS 


CLOSING MACHINES 


for 


Sanitary Cans 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


We build a Closing Machine for Every Purpose, 
each one the leader in its class, and a Complete Line 
of Can Making Machines just as good as our Clos- 
ing Machines. 

We are the makers of the famous AMSCAN 
CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID -- THE 
GOLDEN BAND. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1923 Model, Patented 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ochester, N. Y.. 705 Commerce Bldg. 
London, England, 50 & 51 Lime St., E. C. 3 
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“The Chisholm-Scott Co., at an informal celebration on the 
occasion of the completion of their new Wisconsin factory, most 


pleasantly and highly entertained the representatives of the | 


canning industry of Wisconsin on October 10th in our city. 
“The forenoon was given over to renewal of acquaintances 
and meeting the representatives of the Chisholm-Scott Co. 


“At 12:30 P. M. over three hundred guests partook of a 
bounteous buffet luncheon which was served by our local Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

“The afternoon’s program, which was given on the second 
floor, was modestly announced by Mr. Scott. The community 
singing, directed by Prof. F. W. Carberry, of Milwaukee, was 
spirited and put the audience in a congenial mood. Mr. Scott’s 
song, “Yes, We Aint Got No Viners,” was appropriate and surely 
made a hit. 


“Mr. Scott in introducing the officers of the National Can- 
ners’ and Wisconsin Canners’ Associations, briefly and ably men- 
tioned the hearty co-operation he had received from the canners. 
He also mentioned the reason of building a new factory in Wis- 
consin was to render efficient and quick service to the operators. 


“Mr. Royal Clark, Vice-President of the National Canners’ 
Association, spoke of the high character of Mr. Scott’s business 
management and his integrity in all relations to the canners. 
He emphasized the revolutionary effect of the viner in the can- 
ning industry, and that the new factory was in keeping with the 
progressive ideas and plans of Mr. Scott. Mr. Clark gave ex- 
pression to every heart when he paid a high tribute to the late 
Mr. W. C. Leitsch, who, he stated, was pre-eminently without a 
rival in the leadership and management of the canning industry 
in the United States. 


“Mr. Fred E. Hulbert, Secretary of the Wisconsin Canners’ 
Association, said that he remembered when the first viner came 
into our State. It came to Green Bay during the early days of 
canning, when the pods were picked from the vines by hand. Mr. 
Hulbert spoke in commendable terms of the wonderful service 
that Mr. Scott has so consciously given to the canning industry 
of our State. Both of these representatives speakers, on behalf 
the National and Wisconsin Associations, welcomed the enlarged 
adventure of the new factory to Columbus. 

“Mr. McKewen, of the Chisholm-Scott Co., spoke of the new 
plan of co-operation with the canning factories. Heretofore the 
company put out these viners only on royalty or rented, but 
from now on the canners can purchase the viners if they desire. 
He spoke of the suspicious and distrustful mind that sometimes 
questions new policies in any company, and it was humorously 
dispelled when he showed their new viner with its new ideas and 
parts, which, when uncovered for inspection, was a splendid 
vaudeville company of six men from Chicago, who drove all 
thoughts of any selfish purposes from the listeners with their 
lively performance. 

“Mr. Scott formally turned the key of the building over to 
Mr. McDonald, and entrusted him with its supervision. He spoke 
of Mr. McDonald’s loyalty and faithfulness to the company, and 
was glad to bestow the added responsibility upon him. 

“Mr. McKewen introduced the factory force and said to the 
canners: ‘These men represent us, and if they do not give you 
good service, tell us.’ Most of these men are of our city, and our 
city welcomes such an enterprise as the company has established 
here; for it makes for better business. 

“After Prof. Carberry again led in joyful community sing- 
ing, the rest of the afternoon was given to dancing. 

“The new factory was constructed by Hasenfus & Ibisch. 
It is a building of hollow cement, which is an adventure in con- 
struction work, and it is 100x50 feet, with two spacious floors 
for the building of viners and other equipment used in the can- 
ning industry. 

“The gratitude of the guests on leaving was personally ex- 
pressed to Mr. Scott, who, besides being a very successful busi- 
ness leader, is of a friendly and congenial personality. 

“The occasion was pleasant and appreciated by all, and it 
has wide significance in the canning industry. 


“In the evening the building was thrown open to the public 
for dancing.” 
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CANNERS’ SURPLUS GONE, SAY DEALERS 


Buyers Display More Friendly Attitude Toward Industry—Better 
Stability in Prices. 
By John A. Lee 
In Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
HERE is a more friendly attitude on the part of buyers to- 
ward the canners and canning industry than there has been 
for several years previously, and the reason is that the 
canners have gone to much trouble and expense to give canned 


foods more stability as to prices, and greater reliability as to 
quality. 


The big hangover surplus in staple canned foods, resulting 
from the enormous accumulation of canned foods in the hands 
of the United States Government because of the preparation for 
war and the quick termination of the war, has at last been en- 
tirely disposed of and consumed. For three years it was a de- 
pressing incubus upon the canned foods market, causing great 
less, discouragement and demoralization in the industry. 

The wholesalers, at the same time, having sustained heavy 
losses from declines in the market, stopped buying canned foods 
for future delivery, as had been the custom, and this had a de- 
moralizing effect, because the canners had been in the habit of 
basing their applications for bank loans, with which to finance 
their output, upon the contracts they “could exhibit with reliable 
houses for their product to be delivered when packed. 

Carry Smaller Stocks—Then, too. the wholesale grocer whose 
capital had been heavily impaired by losses incident to the reac- 
tion of war prices, adopted the policy of buying small quantities 
frequently and carrying very small stocks. 

All these and other matters, among which were the high 
price of labor, the very high price of raw products, and of can- 
ning materials, and the restriction of bank credits, weighed 
heavily upon the canners. Fortunately many canners during the 
preparation for war period had packed and sold to foreign gov- 
ernments. and our own government, large quantities of goods, 
and had thereby been enabled to make some profits; but this 
reserve had all been needed to carry them through the period of 
depression and readjustment previously described. 

Canners, however, have accepted the responsibilities imposed 
upon them, and have risen supreme over their difficult conditions. 
They have, first of all, devoted determined attention to manufac- 
turing canned foods of good quality acceptable to consumers, 
thereby increasing the demand. They have renewed and re-estab- 
lished their banking credits and resources along other lines than 
those formerly depended upon, and have convinced bankers that 
their products are as worthy and essential as those of the wheat, 
potatoes and corn of the farmers, and far safer, less perishable, 
and almost equally salable, and that canned foods furnish a safer 
basis for credit for loans than raw and perishable products. 

Sellers’ Market—They have so arranged their credits and 
ability to finance their output, until it can be sold, that they 
do not have to force their goods upon the market and accept 
whatever price the wholesalers choose to pay for them, and are 
today in a more independent position than ever before in the 
history of the industry. This explains the fact that we now 
have a “sellers’ market” throughout the entire line of canned 
foods. 

The wholesale grocers are not displeased with this condition 
of affairs, because they feel that they have more dependability 
as to quality than ever before, and that there is a stability of 
prices which almost certainly assures them of a profit on pur- 
chases, and the advantage of a market which slowly, but surely, 
advances as the output of the season grows scarcer, and protects 
them from the dangers of speculative loss occasioned by weak 
holders and the preying upon their necessities by greedy specu- 
lators operating entirely outside of the legitimate responsibilities 
of the business of regular distribution. 

The canned foods market is unchanged today from yester- 
day’s reports, and can be quoted as fairly active, and in some 
lines of staples as urgent on the part of buyers with a disposition 
on the part of canners to accept but little business until their 
orders are completed. 
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Black Discoloration 
in Corn. 


_ Mr. Corn Canner :- 
If you are troubled with Black 


Discoloration in your corn here 
is a remedy- use our Corn Shaker. 


This thoroughly mixes the con- 
tents of the can and the black 


disappears. 
Shaking also gives the corn a 
rich, creamy appearance. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY --- SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


Brown Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Sole Agents for Canada. 
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Why the Manufacturer’s Agent and 
Merchandise Broker? 


Address of A. F. BACKER before Class and Faculty of Tulane University, 
College of Commerce and Business Administration, New Orleans. 


(Note:—Mr. Backer is of A. F. Backer & Co., well-known 
manufacturers’ agents and merchandise brokers of New Orleans. 
His outline of the broker is one of the best we have read, and 
he deserves much credit.—Kditor.) 


chandise broker does not come in contact with the general 
public, it is a business of which there is comparatively little 
known except to those in the wholesale grocery trade. 

Before we can understand the function of the manufacturers’ 
agent or merchandise broker, it may be well to explain, briefly, 
the channels through which food products and grocery specialties 
flow from the producer to the consumer. 

The manufacturer or canner generally purchases raw mate- 
rial through contract or upon open market from the farmer, 
grower or fisherman as the case may be. His big job is to manu- 
facture, His next job is to get his product to the consumer by 
the most direct and economical means. In the great majority of 
cases he sells to the wholesale grocers, who in turn sell to the 
retailers. There are some exceptions to this rule, but we shall 
not discuss exceptions this morning. 

It is said that half of the business of the world today is 
transacted through the medium of agents. The manufacturers’ 
agent or broker is such a medium or agent. 

This business is not a new fangled scheme by any means. It 
is as old as the canned foods business itself. Such agents and 
brokers sell approximately 80 per cent of the items and volume 
handled by the grocers. 

The difference between a merchandise broker and manufac- 
turers’ agent is that a manufacturer’s agents represents one or 
more concerns exclusive in their lines. For instance, a manufac- 
turers’ agent would represent only one condensed milk manufac- 
turer, one soap manufacturer or one ginger ale manufacture:. 
On the other hand, a merchandise broker represents more than 
one concern in this same line placing the wholesaler’s order with 
the lowest seller. For example, a merchandise broker will repre- 
sent several firms selling dried beans, cheap unadvertised sar- 
dines or such articles that are sold purely on price and not on 
brands. 

Manufacturers are not generally philanthropists. They use 
an agent or broker because this system has stood the acid test of 
time and is recognized as the most efficient and economical 
means of distributing food products and grocery specialties. 
The broker performs a necessary function which cannot be elimi- 
nated. It may be possible to eliminate the broker, but you could 
not eliminate the function he performs. And as the broker spe- 
cializes in that particular function, he can perform it more effi- 
ciently and economically than the manufacturer or canner, wh» 
divides his attention between the problems of manufacturing and 
the details of selling. 

The broker receives the smallest margin of profit of any 
factor in the chain of distributors between the producer and 
consumer. It should be borne in mind that the broker, unlike 
most other salesmen, is paid for his services only when and if 2 
sale is consummated, and then only on that portion which is actu- 
ally shopped and paid for. I mention this for the reason that very 
often there are short deliveries in the canned foods business or 
no delivery at all. In such cases the broker or agent is out of 
pocket not only the. commission that he hag really earned, but 
the expenses of consummating the sale as well. 

By short deliveries, I mean cases where the seller delivers 
only part of his contract or none at all. This is permissible 
under the terms of most canned food contracts on account of 
crop uncertainties and the fact that the size of the crop and pack 
depend upon the whims of nature. 

Now to explain just what the broker does. Ordinarily a 
manufacturer or canner has only one agent or broker in each 


oy to the fact that the manufacturers’ agent and mer- 


city or territory. He wires that representative a price. The 
broker personally gives this price to the wholesaler, and very 
often consumes several hours or, perhaps, an entire day olfering 
the goods, and sometimes without making a single sale. It he 
is a capable broker, he then gives his principal a full report ot 
existing conditions and competitor’s offerings. In this case again 
the broker is paid nothing for his efforts, although the seller has 
had the advantage of having his merchandise brought to the 
attention of the wholesale grocer and has received a full veport 
on conditions for his furthey guidance, absolutely free of cost, 
and the wholesaler has been posted on such offerings. 

Prices on canned foods (you will note, we no longer say 
canned goods, because goods is too indefinite and is apt to mean 
anything or nothing. Canned foods is more specific), such as 
cunned truits, vegetables, salmon, dried truits, catsup, jelly an: 
the like, are named and sales made early in the year. The big 
packing season is in the summer, when such products mature. 
veliveries are generally made in the fall, and brokers’ compensa- 
tion comes along toward the end of the year. This is called 
future selling. You will see that the broker has to wait longer 
for his remuneration than any of the other merchants. 

I said before that the manufacturer does well not to divide 
his time, attention and activities between the problems of manu- 
facturing and the details of selling. Ii he studies carefully and 
intelligently his manufacturing problems, he has his hands full. 
As a rule, he knows more of the manufacturing buginess and 
has no time or inclination to negotiate with each individual 
buyer. If he sells the wholesale grocery trade direct without 
the aid of a broker, he or his own salesmen have over 3,000 
wholesalers to call upon. It cannot be done by circulars. If he 
attempts to sell direct to the retail trade, he has over 100000 
to call upon. Either way would require a large staff of sales- 
men, a salesmanager and necessary staff to handle the details 
oi such a sales organization. The expenses can also be imagined. 
You can readily see the advantages of giving prices to a number 
of trained brokers and letting them do the necessary. 

In fact, selling direct without the aid of a broker or manu- 
facturers’ agent is possible only in cases where the manufac- 
turer has a commodity that can be packed and sold throughout 
the year. For example, matches, soap, condensed milk. It is 
not at all practical in cases where the manufacturer or canner 
has a seasonal commodity. That is to say, where he packs toma- 
toes or other vegetables for three months in the year, and then 
closes his cannery for the remaining nine months of the year. 
This, also, happens in the case of canning salmon, sardines, tuna, 
lobster, ete., which can be caught and packed only a few months 
of each year. How could any of these canners with merchandise 
to sell only a few months of the year maintain their own selling 
organization? If they pack only 5000 or 10,000 cases, where 
would they go first to try to sell their pack? How much easier 
it is to give their quotations to trained merchandise brokers 
throughout the country and let them do the necessary. 

A manufacturers’ agent or merchandise broker with a prop- 
erly equipped organization can serve half dozen or more manu- 
facturers or canners as efficiently and advantageously as if these 
canners or manufacturers had their own representatives on the 
ground, with an obvious saving in expense. A manufacturer 
having his own sales force has an all-year-round selling expense 
which, like the babbling brook, goes on forever—during the dull 
or closed season just as well as the busy season. You cannot 
accumulate an efficient selling organization over night and then 
disband them after the season’s pack is sold—say, in three 
months time. 

Here, again, it should be repeated that the expense of sales- 
men’s salaries, traveling expense and office expenses is incurred 
whether or not a sale is made. Whereas, on the other hand, if 
the brokerage method is employed, the broker is paid commis- 
sion only on actual sales and deliveries. The broker meeting 
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@re people familiar 
with your brand? 


11 Goods well displayed are half sold, and actual | 
| tests prove that good looking counter displays | 
| (silent salesmen) will positively increase sales. 


How many brands of Canned Foods are 
actually called for by name? And isn’t it true 

| that crowded shelves confuse the purchaser so 
| that the grocer’s suggestions are usually accepted. 


S| Why not let people become familiar with | 
your label and ask for your brand by name? An | 
attractive counter display will bring your can | 
off the shelf down on the counter where it can | 

{| be seen by everyone entering the store. 


A] We have made a study of this subject and | ff 
originated some particulary successful displays. 
May we plan one for you? 


The U.S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


CINCINNATI, 80 Beech St. 
BROOKLYN, 95 N. Third St. BALTIMORE, 24 W. Covington St. 


Working formula for the canning, pickling and 
preserving of all food products—Times, 
temperatures and particulars— 
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Sprague 


An 


Successor to Sprag 


Open Letter 


to the Canning Industry 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1923 


We are glad to announce that we have 
organizedand fully controlthe Sprague- 
Sells Corporation which on Novem- 
ber 15th will take over the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the Sprague 
Canning Machinery Company. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 

will have as its President and General 
Manager, Ogden S. Sells who will make 
his future residence in Hoopeston. All 
manufacturing and experimental work 
will be directly under his supervision. 
The General Offices and . accounting 
records of the new Corporation will be 
located at Hoopeston, Illinois, in con- 
nection with the Factory. 


Peerless Husker Company, Inc. | 


will continue to operate as a separdt 


Corporation, but as the control of bot! 


companies is owned by us, there wi 
be close co-operation between them 
We will build all of the Peerless 
Machines that are now offered to th 
Trade, and will energetically carry of 


our present program of. experiment 


and development work. 


Millar W. Sells will be the Manager 
our Buffalo Factory, and under hid 


direction our organization will strivj 


to reach even higher standards of prt} 
cision and accuracy than have bettl 


achieved in the past. 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY, Inc 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


‘Dependable Canning 


This announcement is made and published jointly by the PEERLESS Ht 


All future advertisements of the! 
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Sells Corporation 
anning Machinery Company 


Sales and Advertising to be Service Work Also to be 
| Combined | Combined 
The present Chicago Office of the The users of Peerless Machinery 
Sprague Canning MachineryCompany know Peerless Service. During the 
ill become the General Sales Office canning season we will extend the 
or our two companies. same attention to Sprague-Sells Ma- 


eal S. Sells will move to Chicago to Chimery that we have endeavored to 
ersonally direct the Sales and Adver- ®¥° to all Peerless customers. 

ising of both Peerless and Sprague- 

ells Machinery. Leland A. Babcock We hope this enlargement of our work 
ill be his collaborator in this work, Pleases you. May we presume to 
and under them will be an organi- request on behalf of the Sprague- 
ation of Sales Engineers and Sales Sells Corporation that you extend to 
HAgents constantly at your service in them the same kindly consideration 
improving, remodelling or building 24 treatment that you have so gener- 
Canning Factories. ously extended to the Peerless Husker 
Company, Inc. 


Our Sales Agents Respectfully yours, 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
F. B. Greene Co., Portland, Me. Ogden S. Sells 
Cannon Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah itapiplagpliaas 


Neal S. Sells 
Frank E. Rundle, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPRAGUE ~ SELLS CORPORATION 


HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
hinery Backed by Service 


R COMPANY, Inc., and the SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION. 
ompanies will be issued jointly. 
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the trade daily and continually and discussing many lines is in 
a better position to know general market conditions than a direct 
representative handling only one line. 

Jobbers prefer to do business with brokers many of whom 
they have known practically all their lives, and in whom they 
have entire confidence, rather than with a stranger, as the case 
would probably be with the direct-selling plan. Another reason 
in this connection is that the agent or broker is on the ground 
at all times, and the buyer may confer with him at any time 
regarding the purchase. Then, if the delivery does not come up 
to specifications or there is any other trouble, the broker is right 
on the job, whereas if the wholesaler had purchased from a trav- 
eling representative of the packer, that salesman would probably 
be many miles away when the merchandise arrived. 

Where the manufacturer employs the direct-selling plan, he 
is never able to figure accurately in advance just what his selling 
cost per case will be. When handling his output through the 
broker, he knows exactly what it will be. His agreement may be 
to pay his agent or broker 1 or 2 per cent of the amount of the 
invoice, or 5 or 10 cents per case. Therefore, his selling expense 
for the year is definitely fixed and will not change. 

The present-day broker sometimes goes,further than merely 
selling to the wholesale grocers. He or his salesmen solicit busi- 
ness on certain lines from the retail grocery for account of the 
wholesale grocers. This is generally done when a new line is 
being introduced. The work is very costly, however, and extra 
compensation is generally given by the manufacturer when such 
work is done. 

A merchandise broker generally represents a number of 
canners, manufacturers or first-hand dealers. He sells varied 
lines, such as canned corn, tomatoes, peas and other canned 
vegetables; canned fruits, such as peaches, apricots, pears and 
pineapple; dried fruits, such as peaches, prunes and raisins; 
canned fish, such as salmon, sardine and tuna; dried beans in 
sacks from California, Michigan or New York, as well as from 
foreign countries; jams, jellies, preserves, catsups, cereals, etc. 
Most of these lines are seasonal goods that are offered and sold 
during certain periods of the year only. The wholesaler must 
purchase his year’s supply at one time and carry the goods 
throughout the year. Here in New Orleans there are many 
classes of manufacturers’ agents and merchandise brokers. There 
is a class which specializes in handling canned foods. Another 
class which handles principally dried beans. As this is a pri- 
mary market for rice, sugar molasses and coffee, there are many 
brokers who handle one or two of these commodities exclusively. 
In interior points the average broker handles all these commodi- 
ties, and in many cases hay and grain in addition. 

Wholesale grocers support the manufacturers’ agent and 
merchandise brokers loyally and look upon them as a necessary 
and important link in the chain of distribution. 


Some few years ago, during and immediately after the war, 
when business was in a most chaotic condition and reform was 
rampant, the question as to the value of the merchandise broker 
was raised. The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association sent 
out a questionnaire to the wholesale grocers, asking their opinion 
on this subject, and the President of that Association at a con- 
vention said he had received more replies to-.that circular than 
any other which had ever left his office. Ninety-seven per cent 
of the replies were strongly in favor of the broker. 


A wholesale grocery buyer cannot possibly keep in touch 
with market conditions on all of the thousands of items which he 
handles without some outside assistance. Through brokers he 
is kept posted daily on all the markets of the world and on every 
conceivable item handled by the grocery trade. 

When a buyer is in the market for a certain article, whether 
it be grown in California, New York or in France, whether it 
be packed in Alaska, Portugal, Norway or Japan, he can get an 
accurate report on the prospective crop or pack and the situa- 
tion in general within a few moments by merely calling upon 
the telephone a few of those brokers who specialize in the par- 
ticular line in which the buyer is interested at that time. Con- 
sider what a convenience this is. The wholesale grocery busi- 
ness would have to be reconstructed if the broker was suddenly 
eliminated. And this information is gladly given free of charge 
to the buyer. In this the merchandise broker differs from some 
other class of brokers like, for instance, a stock broker who col- 
lects tribute from both the celler and buyer. 

Another point: Wholesale grocers do not always buy in car- 
load lots. In such cases the broker assembles all of the orders 


_for distribution. 
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which go to make up a carload and has the car shipped’ to him 
This is called a pool-car shipment. The ad- 
vantage being that the jobber receives the benefit of the carload 
rate of freight and quick delivery. 

he broker, while not assuming responsibility for credits, 
keeps his principals informed of any changes that may affect 
the financial standing of a customer, and if an account is not 
settled promptly, he assists in securing payment and, in short, 
looks after the interests of his principal in every way possible. 

There is no class of men in American business 'ife who 
render as much service for as little remuneration as the mer- 
chandise broker, who is generally recognized as the master 
salesman of the community. Commissions run from % to 10 
per cent, depending upon the services required. The average 
commission is very small, and on canned foods is generally 2 
per cent of the amount of invoice. This rate has been in effect 
for many years, and has not advanced in keeping with higher 
living costs. In cases where it is necessary for the broker to 
employ salesmen to solicit business from the retail trade for 
account of the wholesaler, provision is generally made by the 
manufacturer to take care of this extra expense. 

You will see from this that the manufacturers’ agency and 
merchandise brokerage business is an honorable one. That the 
broker is worthy of his hire. That his existence is justified. He 
assists in getting life’s principal necessity—FOOD—from the 
producer to the wholesaler and specializes in selling. He is 
really an economy rather than expense. 

In this I have always thought that a broker is in a class 
similar to that of doctors, lawyers, architects, etc. They all 
sell their personal services, the difference being that doctors 
and lawyers are trained at an institution and cannot sell their 
services until they pass an examination prescribed by law. The 
broker gets his knowledge from the school of experience. But 
we all sell our personal services, our skill, our ability, our per- 
sonality. 

Comparatively little capital is required in carrying on the 
manufacturers’ agent and merchandise brokerage business, be- 
cause in this business capital is not an income-producing factor. 
Personal services alone is what brings home the bacon. 

As a clincher to the value of the merchandise broker, let 
me say that during the war, when the distribution of food prod- 
ucts was under the jurisdiction of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration they not only recognized the economy and value 
of the broker, but gave him a high place in the food administra- 
tion. This branch of the Government was organized during 
the war to see that food products moved from the producer to 
the consumer by the most direct and economical means, and had 
it not been for the fact that the broker is an economical and 
necessary link, he would have been eliminated by the Food Ad- 
ministration, because that highly efficient body did not operate 
on sentiment. In fact, he would have been automatically elimi- 
nated many years previously had he not proved his value. 

1 cannot close without saying a few words with reference 
to the canned foods industry. Few people know that it is the 
outgrowth of a war necessity. During the latter part of the 
eighteen century England had blockaded France’s ports, and 
there was little chance of foodstuffs reaching the French. Napo- 
leon found that during the seasons of plenty his army had ample 
food, but during the other seasons there was a shortage. The 
French Government, as a military measure, offered a prize of 
12,000 franes ($2,400) for a method for a better preservation 
of foods. Among the many capable men attracted by this offer 
was Nicholas Appert, who began experimenting in 1795, and in 
1804 succeeded in preserving food by first heating and then 
hermetically sealing the container. He did not know at that 
time what really kept the food from spoiling. ‘It was not until 
70 years afterward that another Frenchman named Pasteur dis- 
covered that it was bacteria that caused the spoilage, but that 
heat would kill these bacteria, and then by permanently exclud- 
ing new bacteria by hermetical sealing, as is done in canning 
foods, the contents would keep indefinitely without spoiling. 

Since then the food industry has made wonderful strides and 
is now a billion-dollar industry. However, we feel that inasmuch 
as the per capita consumption is less than a case per year, the 
surface only has been scratched. Everyone admits that the 
broker has played a prominent part in the upbuilding of this 
industry which has reached such enormous proportions, and he 
will continue to do his share in the future. I thank you. 
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Surer 
of Results 


No matter what you sterilize there’s 
always one outstanding advantage in 
using A-B Continuous Agitating 
Cookers and Coolers—you are surer 
of results. 

Quick uniform cooks insure quality 
in the can—sturdy, simplified con- 
struction eliminates delays producing 
quantity output. 


Write for Catalogue. 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad Columbus, Ohio. 
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CANNED FOODS WANTED ON THE CANAL 


Louis Fernando Prada, P. O. Box 256, Colon City, Panama, 
writes us that he wants to represent some American manufac- 
turers of canned foods—jams, jellies, etc.—and groceries in gen- 
eral, and refers to the U. S. Consul at Colon as reference. He 
says he has had experience in the work and believes there is a 
good opportunity there for the foods. This may be the oppor- 
tunity some canners are looking for. 


DUNNE-McCORD CO. MOVE 


The well-known brokerage firm of Dunne-McCord Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has recently moved its offices to the second floor 
of the Byrne Building, where it has better facilities for the care 
of its increasing business. Visitors and patrons should bear this 
change in mind. 


FIBRE BOXES IN EXPORT SERVICE 


T is only within very recent years that fibre boxes have been 
I used at all for shipments by water routes, but their use in 
such service has now come to be of considerable consequence. 
Managers of steamship lines at first were skeptical as to the 
safety of fibre boxes as a part of their general cargo, just as 
were managers of the railways in the beginning when these 
packages were offered for ordinary freight service by rail. Ap- 
parently they were not able to realize the progress that had 
been made in the development of fibre boxes and their adaptation 
to so many articles of commerce which encounter severe strains 
and unusual handling conditions. These steamship people were 
not aware of the success met with in that direction, and they ha: 
to be convinced. 


It was, therefore, the task of the exporter who wanted to 
use fibre boxes, and by fibre boxes is meant both corrugated and 
solid, and of the boxmaker who wanted to supply them for use 
in water-borne traffic, to present convincing evidence that they 
were safe and serviceable. In doing this it was found desirable 
in most instances to submit for inspection one or more packages 
of the exact type to be used, filled with the goods to be exported, 
and sealed as would be done in the ordinary course of business, 
together with supporting data concerning the previous use of 
similar boxes in railway freight and other service, including 
photographs of such boxes in warehouses at destination showing 
their condition after actual transportation. 


When convinced of their serviceability, it has generally been 
the practice of the manager to authorize acceptance at receiving 
dock, at least for a tryout in active service under observation, 
and finally as a permanent practice if found satisfactory. In 
some cases the authority to accept is given as a definite order 
in the beginning, subject only to withdrawal in the event of sub- 
sequent dissatisfaction. 


This method of approach and presentation is still followed 
when new or untried articles are to be exported, or when new 
shipping routes are desired, since the steamship companies do 
not publish their terms and conditions with complete packing 
specifications, as is done by the railways. 


It is a common practice with the Trans-Atlantic and Trans- 
Pacific steamer lines and others who handle the far overseas 
traffic from this country to contract with the exporter for a 
stated quantity of cargo for specified shipping dates upon agreed 
terms, and where it is desired to use fibre boxes in packing such 
goods the exporter should at that time submit his sample boxe, 
and other evidence. 


One of the earlier experiences in exportation in fibre boxes 
was that of a well-known soap-manufacturing concern operating 
a large plant on the Pacific Coast, which made arrangements 
with certain steamship lines for the acceptance of laundry soap 
packed in substantial solid fibre boxes for transportation via 
San Francisco to Hawaii, Philippine Islands and various ports 
in the Orient. This movement has continued during the past 
several years to the entire satisfaction of the steamship com- 
panies, the manufacturers and their customers. 


The established steamship lines operating upon regular 
schedules from New York and other Eastern ports to the West 
Indies, Central and South America, as well as those operating 
from New Orleans to the same destinations, have for several 
years, under general instructions of their managers, accepted 
goods packed in either corrugated or solid fibre boxes when, in 
the judgment of the superintendent of docks or of the port agent, 
the packages offered were sufficiently sturdy to be reasonably 
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safe for handling. Under this general authority there has been 
a more or less steady movement of traffic, consisting of foods 
in tin and glass, electric lamps, glass fruit jars and other miscel- 
laneous manufactured articles. 


Another instance of acceptance of fibre boxes under general 
authority was that of the Inter-Coastal lines operating through 
the Panama Canal between the Pacific Coast ports and those on 
the Atlantic Coast and the Gulf, and while not export traffic, as 
that term is customarily used, it is carried under substantially 
similar conditions. 

This particular movement has been increasing steadily—has 
now assumed very large proportions—and consists chiefly of 
fruits, vegetables and milk products in tins and in glass; also, 
dried fruits in cartons east-bound, and foods in tin, glass and 
other packages, glass goods, paper and a variety of manufac- 
tured articles west-bound. 

It has been found, too, that in instances of some goods of 
extra heavy density or goods of excessive weight that the pack- 
ages may be reinforced with metal bands or strapping, and a 
particularly successful instance of this character might be men- 
tioned in the use of this style of package in the importation of 
rubber from Java. 

In the physical handling of fibre boxes in export and in coast- 
to-coast service, no different or special treatment has been found 
to be necessary or required beyond the usual or ordinary methods 
used in conveying, trucking, stacking and stowing of goods in 
other sorts of boxes or packages. Continuous conveyor system, 
sliding chute, rope or net sling, hand truck or other customary 
method may be and is actyally used in handling such packages 
into and out of ships and upon docks and through warehouses. 

A recent report contains the definite statement that not only 
do the managers of certain steamship lines like the fibre box 
because of its inherent good qualities as a sturdy package, but 
the foremen and cargo handlers both on ship and on dock prefer 
them because of the ease of physical handling and freedom from 
visk of harm to hands and clothing which these boxes afford. 
Both managers and men comment favorably upon the absence of 
damage to boxes and contents and the small amount of re-coop- 
ering required. 


CONVENTION DATES 


November 5th, 1923—Board of Directors, National 
Canners’ Association, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 10 
A. M. 


November 7th, 8th, 9th—Western Canners, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Semi-Annual Meeting. 


November 13th to 16th—Wisconsin Pea Canners, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium. Annual Meeting. 


December 4-5, 1923—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, at Oma- 
ha, Hotel Fonteneke. Annual Convention and 
banquet. 


December 12th and 13th—New York State Canners, 
Hotel Powers, Rochester. Annual Meeting. 


January 21st to 26th, 1924—National Canners, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies, Nationa] Food Brokers, 
Machinery Exhibit, etc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note:—Secretaries can help their cause by keeping us 
informed as far ahead of time as possible, and so 
keep this column correet and complete. * 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN 


Packers 

Syrup Refiners 

Milk Canners 

Lard and Compounds 


Powdered Milk 
Fresh Oysters 
Paints 


Jobbers’ Friction 


B 


Peanuts and Peanut Products 


and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 


No finer cans beneath the sun, 

Quality first since nineteen-one. 
Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
Fits us well to serve you now. 


- 


ALTIMORE MARYLAND 


“No Finer seed can be obtained from any source.” 


We are filling your 1923 crop contract 


IN FULL 


Alaskas Rogers Winners 
Advancers Rogers Canners Gems 
Horsfords Rogers Green Admiral 


Perfections Rice’s No. 13 


Breeders & Growesrs 
Chicago 


on: 
BLOOD | 
a) 
z 
ng 
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For 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1—8 Disc Sprague Hawkins Exhauster 
1—40x60 Closed Retort 
2—40x72 Closed Retorts 
1—35 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine 
1—Sprague Lowe Hand Filling Table 
1—Sieward Deep Well Pump 
Process Kettles - Crates - Shafting - Hangers - 
Pulleys and other Canning Equipment. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Kraut Cutter; one Shredding Ma- 
chine, Vegetable Chopper and Mincing Machine, practically 
like new. Address: John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
We have on hand at bargarin prices for quick shipment the follow- 
ing, all being in first class condition and subject to inspection: 
2 Sprague Inspection Tables as shown on Page 93 of 
Sprague’s late catalog. 
No. 14 Disc Exhauster 
Westcott Washer about 20 ft. long 
Sprague Goose-neck Elevators for Peas, Beans, etc. 
Variable Speed Pulleys 
Kraut Cutters 
Large lot of chain, Sprockets, etc., for Corn Conveyors 
40x72 Retorts 
Harris Hoist 
Emerson Dicing Machines 
Monitor Pea Washers 
Boiler Iron tanks 18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. high 
and other miscellaneous bits of canning machinery in A-1 condition, 
We are willing to dispose of this material at exceedingly low prices 
for prompt shipment and will give reasonable terms. 
A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


0 


~ 


FOR SALE— 
1 Sprague Automatic Weighing Machine, checking un- 
derweight and overweight cans (never used) 
1 Sprague Economical Citrus Peeling Machine ( never 
used ) 
| Peerless 6 valve Brine or Syrup Machine (never used ) 
1 Sprague Hand pack fruit Filler (never used) 
1 Sprague-Lowe-16 Ft.Rotary Washer with wcoden slats | 


Prices on Application. Winter Haven Fruit Products Association, | and good drainage. 
Eagle Lake, Florida. 


FOR SALE—2 Huntley Monitor No. 6 Graders. 
but one season. 1923 models in perfect condition. 
Apply Box A-1109 care of The Canning Trade. 


Used 


FOR SALE—A well equipped jam and jelly plant, 
in operation since 1910, with 1000 steady customers, will 
dispore of controlling interest to parties or party who will 
take charge of plant. All books open to investigation. A 
good opportunity for men with capital. 

Address Box A-1107 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 
Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape. 
Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Adriance Double Seamer machine 
No. 125. Give age, condition and price. 
Federal Can Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 7144 and 4 
Kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory. Capacity 225 cases an hour. Ample acreage 
obtainable. Factory equipped with latest improved machin- 
ery, including huskers and husking shed that is working 
satisfactory. Owner wishes to retire from active canning 
management. Plant open for inspection and must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. 

H. P Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory in Western New York, 
equipped to handle Peas, String Beans, Corn, Beets, Tom- 
atoes and Apples. Has private siding, ample water supply 


Address Box A-1100 care of The Canning Trade. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


High class canned foods saleman will entertain offer 
from reliable broker or canner. Address Box A-1096 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Practical canner for New Jersey factory, who under- 
stands the packing of cold process fruits, Tomato Soup, Cranberry 
Sauce and Maraschino Cherries. State age, salary expected, educa- 
tion, experience, references and full particulars in first letter, Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right man. Replies confidential. 


Address Box B-1099 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Production Manager. Fifteen years ex— 
perience in the Canning and Preserving business, several years ex- 
perience in the New York City market. Pure Jams, Jellies and 
Butters. Would like to make connection. 

8. R. Shelmer, 478 4th. St , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as processor by a successful manufacturer 
of Catsup, ( hili Sauce, Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Pork and Beans and 
other high grade food products, Wish position where I will have 
opportunity to make permanent connections. Can furnish best of re- 
ferences. 

Address Box B-1103 care of The Canning Trade. 


Experienced canned foods sa’esman acquainted with buyers 
and brokers over the entire United States wants to get in touch with 
a reliable canner, wanting to increase sales and distribution. 

Address Box B-1105 care of The Canning Trade. 


CHEMIST—10 years in canning and other food products, desires 
permanent connection with canner or wholesale grocer in laboratory 
or plant. Experience in production of Tomato products, Pork and 
Beans, Marmalades, Jellies. Vicinity New York or Philadelphia 
preferred. 


Address Box B-1108 care of The Canning Trade. 


A. C. GIBSON CO., Inc. 


11 No. Division St., 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
MARKING - STAMPING & STENCILING DEVICES 
FOR THE 
CANNING, PRESERVING AND PACKING 

INDUSTRY. 


CASE STENCILS — RUBBER LOGOTYPES — CHECKS 
STENCIL INKS — STEEL CAN TYPE — TICKET PUNCHES. 


CANNERS 


When visiting Baltimore, call on 
us. Weare located in the midst of 
the Canning Supply and Label 
Manufacturing District. 
We want to sell your Canned Foods for you to the best 
Jobbers in the country. 
Write or phone us—Plaza 3464-3463. 


Howard E. Jones & Company 
406 Water Street, Cor. Custom House Avenue 
Brokers CANNED FOODS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Clearer and Cleanser. 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 QE) 


PHIL.EMRICH, 2 


> MANUFACTURER 
PACKERS = 
KNIVES 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,.O.U.S.A. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
FOR THE CANNERS 


ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


TO THE MANUFACTURER OF 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


A complete analysis of each 
batch of your pulp and 
catsup will aid materially in 
its sale. 

Special rates on daily counts. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


| 
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A SAVING IN COST 


$2,613,229.59 


has been returned over a period of 
fifteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


FOR BETTER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
SHIPPING BOXES ---- See H & D 


H & D Corrugated Fibre Boxes get there with the goods. 
Shipped to a nearby town or to a point across the 
continent, they arrive with contents intact. 


You risk no defaced labels or leaky cans when you ship in these 
better boxes. Inexpensive, convenient and far above railroad 
requirements for strength, they solve your shipping problem 
once and for all. 


Get our prices and free samples and you will be convinced of 
the efficiency and economy of these better boxer. 

Ask also for your copy of 
our free ‘‘Canners Booklet’. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO 
Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 

800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Toronto — King St. Subway and 
Hanna Ave. 


Corrugated Fibre 


late 


Shipping Boxes 


—CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


= you acopy? A letter addressed to 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


) 
5 
5 
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4 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


iain *Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*— (California) 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......... Qu . 
White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out ....- 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%.......... Out 3.90 
White, Large, No. 2%4............ Out .... 
White, Large, No. 2%.... Out .... 
it ium, No, 2%..... 
Medium, No. Gut 
ite, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No 2%..... Saree Out 3.50 
Tips, White, Square, No. 24%4...... Out .... 
Tipe, Green, Square, No, 2%...... Out .... 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%....... Out .... 
BAKED BEANSt 
Plain, No. -80 . 
Plain, No. 8....... 
BEANSt 
String, Standard G No 
String, Standard Cut White, N 
White Wax, Standard, No 2...... 
White Wax, No. 
Limas, Extra, 71. 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2............. -80 15 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... 4.90 
1.25 1.30 
Small, Whole, No. 
e, ole, No. 
20 1.10 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.o.b. Balto. 1. . 
No. 2, f.ob. Co.... 1.20 1.05 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Go..... 1.2 «1.15 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2. f.o.b. Balto... 1.30 1.20 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. 1.35 1.25 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. o. b. factory. 1.45 1.40 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.... -95 .95 
Std. Crushed, No. 2. f.o.b. Co..... _-90 
Be. Std. Crushed, No, 2.........., 1:00 1.00 
. Std. wer No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. 1.05 .... 
No. 2, f.0.b, Gounty........ Out 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... .... 1.10 
HOMINY?t 
Standard, Split, No. 8....... 
Standard, Split, No. 10....... 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt 
12 Kinds, No. 2........ 
OKRA AND TOMATOES{ 
71.20 
75 
No. 1 Siev f.o.b factory...... 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, vad factory...... 1.60 -60 
f.o.b. Baltimore.-.... 1.65 11.75 
No, 8 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory. . 1.30 1.30 
f.o.b. Baltimore....:: 1.40 1.30 
No 4 Sievs, 2s, f.o.b. factory...... Out 1.25 
Baltimore...... Out {1.30 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. Balto... Out Out 
E. J. Standards, 1's, No. 4 Sieve.... Out Out 
E. J. Sifted, 1's, No. 8 Sieve........ -90 Out 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Out 
Fancy Petit Pois,, 1’s.............. 1.30 Out 
PUMPKIN{ 
We, 2:90 2:90 
Standard, No. 4.25. 94.00 
Squash, We ses 
SAUERKRAUTt 
Standard, No. 
SPIN ACHt 
Standard, 
Standard, No. 1.40 1.45 


({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(7+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§)Wm. C. West & Co, 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No. 450 4.25 
California, No. 2. f.o.b. Coast... .... 1.76 
qF. O. B. basis. 
SUCCOTASHt 
ito. N.Y. 
Green Beans, Green Limas.. 1.30 1.40 
ith Dry Out Out 
Out 
New York S State. 
SWEET POTATOESt 
F. 0. B. County 
Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.00 1.00 
Standard, No 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.10 1.10 
Standard, No. 8, fob County..... 1.10 1.15 
Standard, No. ut 
Standard, No. County.... 4.00 4.25 
TOMATOES{ 
Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.0.b. Factory...... ---- Out 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore... 5.00 5.25 
Standard, No. 10, f.0.b. County.... 4.75 5.25 
Sanitary 8s, ‘in. cans....... 
Jersey, No, 3, - % County...... t Out 
Ex, Standard No. f.o.b. Bal 2 a 
Standard, No. bE Baltimore. . 1.40 1.50 
Standard, No. f.o.b. County... 1.35 1.45 
Seconds, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... .... asec 
Standard 2s, f.o.b, Baltimore...... -92% 1.35 
Standard. No. 2, f.o.b. County..... .90 1.00 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore... ... 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore. .... .65 -70 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... .62%4 .70 
TOMATO PULPt{ 

Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 60 -70 


Michigan, No, 10............ 


New York, No. 4.00 4.50 
Maryland, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.10 Out 
Pennsylvania, No, 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.00 .... 
APR.COTS 
California Choice, No, 2%4........ 2.75 2.65 
BLACKBERRIES3 
Standard, No. 2, P 1.50 91.50 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.25 1.50 
BI UEBERRIES 
Maine, No. 10. ses 10.00 
CHERRIESs 
Standard, White, Syrup. 
Preserved, No 2...... One 
ed Pitted, No. 2......... cane 
Pitted Red 10s, No. 
COOSEBERRIESS 
Standard, No. 2........ 1.65 41.70 
PEACHES* 
California Choice, No. 32% Y.C.. 2.40 2.30 
California Stand., No. 3% Y. C. 2.00 1.95 
PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Yellow. No 1........ 1.40 1.50 
Standard Yellow, No. coco 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... -:-- 1.50 
Seconds, White, No. Bexservsereaes Out {1.10 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 91.15 
Stand: 3 1.75. 
Standards, Yellow, No ee 
Extra White, No. = 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3..... 2.00 {2.20 
Selected Yellow, No. 8.... 2.25 3.50 
Seeonds, White, No. 8.. 1.60 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 8. -. 1.70 41.70 
Pies, Unpeeled. No. 3.. 1.10 $1.15 


CANNED = ued 

Balto. N.Y. 
Standards. No 2, in 95 
Extra Standards No. 2, in Syrup.. 1. 00 71.15 
Seconds, No. 8, in see 
Standards, No. + in Water........ 1.00 1.20 
Standards, No. 8, in 
Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrap.. 1.60 71.50 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 2.... cece 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2.... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std, No, 2.... -- Out 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%...... -6' 3.40 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%.. 3.25 3.10 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... . 2.85 2.85 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.... 2.75 2.70 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Hawaii Grated Standard, Ne ut Out 


Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.. | ee 

Eastern Pie, Water, No. 

Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10........ 5.00 

Porto Rico, No 1 


«Black, Water, No. 1. 
Black, Syrup, No. 1.. 
Syrup, 


Black,. Water, No. 


Canned Fish 


HERRING RO 
Standard, No. 2............ — 2.35 


2.50 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz........... ae 37.00 
Flats, Ib, case 4 doz............ 20.00 
OYSTERS* 
Standards. 5 oz 
Standards, 4 oz 
Standards, 10 oz 
Selects, 6 of... 
SALMON®* 
Red Alaska, Tall, No Maacnéeos 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. 745 2-40 
Cohoe. Tall, No. 1...... 
ohoe, Flat, No. 1........... 
hoe, Flat, No. %....... 
Columbia, Tall, No. : 
Columbia, Flat. No. = 
Columbia, Flat, No. Out 
Chums, Tells 140 398 
Wet or Dry, N mo 
Wet or Dry, No. 1...... 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 


F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1 
Oil, Keyless .......... 


% Tomato, Carton ...... 5.90 
Mustard, Keyless ........ 4.50 
% Mustard. Keyless .............. ° 5.15 
TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
California, Is ee 
California, 1s, Blue Fin........... .... Out 
California, %s, 8.25 


Striped 
California, 1s. Striped ........... -. 


PLUMSt 
Red, Water, No 10............... 9.00 49.00 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........... 2.40 2.50 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1.30 1.25 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Improves While Waiting—The Breathing Spell—Holders 
Have Confidence—Tomato Canning Ceases Its Last Effort 
—An Enormous Increase in the Consumption of 
Canned Foods—Tomatoes and Corn Ad- 
vance—All Articles Show a 
Strong Tendency. 


AINING STRENGTH WHILE WAITING — The canned 
foods market in all items, but more especially in tomatoes, 
is generally described this week as waiting, or breathing— 

taking a short rest, it might be said, after the energetic efforts 
of the past few weeks. This sort of thing almost invariably 
happens after an active period, the buyers stopping to look 
around and get their bearings; but it must be recorded this time 
that the market is gaining strength in its rest, and prices, or 
tomatoes at least, have advanced during the week. And not only 
tomatoes, but corn and pumpkin have joined in the improvement. 
Gradually, but surely, it is becoming recognized everywhere that 
canned foods are on a strong basis, and that any changes likely 
to oceur are almost surely to be in an upward direction. The 
backbone of this condition is that holders have confidence in their 
holdings, and are not generally pressed for ready money. This 
gives a solid backing to the market that cannot be moved easily. 


OMATOES—Much is being made of any appearance of fresh 

I tomatoes in the market, and attempts are seen to stretch 
the canning of tomatoes up to this time. Missouri, for in- 
stance, which lost half of its expected crop of tomatoes, due to 
unfavorable early weather conditions, later had very favorable 
weather, and the tomato plants revived to an extent, a new crop 
set upon the vines, and the canners were able to get more than 
had been expected. And yet with this added amount the packs 
of the canners there are not above 50 per cent of their prepara- 
tions. And as they had sold about this amount as futures, the 
goods are practically gone, or such few as may have a surplus 
‘ are held hard for better prices, and they cannot be secured for 
less. Missouri, of course, like most other sections, and with most 
other crops, had figured upon a largely increased output, and had 
the acreage for it, so that when the figures of the tomato pack 
for 1923 are shown, it will not be surprising if Missouri turns in 
figures approximately as large as usual. A normal pack this 
season, however, sinks into abnormality, because more than a 
normal amount of tgmatoes, particularly, were needed from the 
pack of 1923 just to provide the bare necessities of the market. 
This was seen with canned peas, and it is now very clearly seen 
with tomatoes, corn and many other crops. The increase in the 


consumption of canned foods has been enormous, and market 
students, therefore, are forced to figure supplies upon a very 


much larger basis than of yore. A twelve-million-case pack of 
tomatoes formerly was a-plenty, because there was always a 
good carryover from previous years, and because consumption 
just about equaled that figure. Now such a pack will not supply 
more than three-quarters of the actual demand, and leaves noth- 
ing for stocking purposes, or, as it is generally termed, carryover. 


Some sleuths may have found that some Tri-State canners 
worked up some tomatoes this past week, or just recently, but 
if so, they were hard to find, and the cold, driving rains of this 
week, accompanied with snow and sleet, have ended all this for 
the year. If they did pack any tomatoes, the amount added to 
the total is as a drop of water to the ocean; but it makes a dandy 
talking argument for the man. who wants to buy, and perhaps it 
does catch some unwary canners. They are born every moment, 
Barnum said. More use, however, is being made of the approach- 
ing cold weather. We have had a real touch of wintery weather, 
and this makes the canner with poor warehousing facilities shiver 
and fear for his goods. Interested buyers see in this an oppor- 
tunity to get some tomatoes at a little below the market, and 
some canners have been rash enough to be scared into such sales. 
Again, however, the amount of such sales is trifling and of no 
consequence to the total market. The proof is shown in the ad- 
vances this week of No. 3s to a minimum of $1.35 county, with 
$1.40 and $1.45 quoted in the city, and the moving of the price 
on No. 10s to a full $5. It is said some county 10s may yet be 
bought at $4.75, but the gunner after them will find more hunt- 
ing than shooting. The strong movement in tomatoes at this 
time of the year constitutes a near record, and is the subject of 
comment in all sections of the country, because such a market 
is not usually looked for until after the turn of the year and as 
spring approaches. Based on this condition, what will the mar- 
ket be next spring? The answer is probably that the canners 
will not be at all interested in next spring’s market, because they 
will have long since parted with their last case of tomatoes. 
“New York State red with tomatoes,” “Missouri’s crop has come 
on again,” and “The Tri-States are still canning tomatoes,” are 
all falling on deaf ears, the holders of tomatoes regarding these 
remarks as early Halloween pranks, and that is about all they 
are. The tomato market is firm with an advancing tendency. 


ORN—Reference to our market pages will show that canned 
we corn has advanced from 5c to 10c all along the line, and 

not only here, but in most sections of the country. The 
shortage of the Maine pack, as well as the inadequate packs of 
the better grades in many sections, has sent buyers scurrying 
for fancy corn, and as a consequence all items in corn are ad- 
vancing and promise to continue to advance. What the total 
pack of corn will be is a good guess now, but whether or not 
there will be any surplus of consequence is “another thing again 
yet.”” The crop of corn, unlike tomatoes, is a steady and regular 
thing and possible of some kind of an estimate, but the pack of 
corn does not seem to follow this ordinary procedure. Rarely 
do the corn statistics meet with the approval of corn canners, and 
this certainly can be nobody’s fault but that of the corn canners. 
A market operator of experience made rather disparaging re- 
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marks about the corn canner liars, and this is certainly not to 
the credit of the canned corn market. They are making a de- 
cided improvement in the quality of canned corn, and we woula 
like to advise a decided improvement in the manner and method 
of their statistical returns. Let’s have the count of the corn 
pack for 1928 so accurate that all hands will be able to endorse 
it honestly and truthfully. The figures will not be such as to 
hurt the market, the carryover in corn has gone, and all that 
has been canned will be badly needed. There is more harm done 
this market by the continued appearance of unexpected blocks 
than in any other item of canned foods. Let’s end that condition 
this season and start with the known pack, and we can then 
accurately gauge the consumer ability in corn. 


EAS—This item is such a gentleman that he hardly deserves 
P market space in a review of this kind. That is not an Irish 
bull, and gentlemen are welcome to this column; but it is a 
fact that a market has interest for canners only when they have 
goods of that kind to sell. It does no good to comment upon a 
strong and advancing market, showing prices 15¢ to 25c¢ per 
dozen higher than the canners’ obtained for their packs as 
futures. That is merely waving a red rag in a bull’s face. Canned 
peas are unchanged in price, and there does not seem to be a 
chance in a million that they will ever be cheaper than they are 
today. The jobbers know this, and canners who have any surplus 
are well aware of it, too. 


PINACH—We have had torrential rains this past week, com- 
pletely undoing the long drought and soaking the soil in 
splendid fashion. It was said the spinach crop needed this. 

It is too soon to note results, but if the weather does not turn 
freezing cold, it will help to a better yield and better quality, 
and both are needed, although the quality has been good, even 
through the dry spell. There are no changes in prices to record. 


YSTERS—tThe real oyster season is now close at hand, and 
O the outlook is anything but bright in this great Chesapeake 
Bay region. The crop does not seem to be there, and if raw 
prices continue upon the level, they have maintained so far this 
season, there will be but little oyster canning done. Prices for 
oysters are firm, and with the approach of cold weather better 
demand is to be expected. 


THER ITEMS—The beet pack is reported as only a fraction 
O of what is needed, with no possibility of a surplus. Those 
who failed to place their future orders for beets will be 
hard put to find supplies. Pumpkin is gradually advancing to 
the prices which experienced operators in this item predicted 
earlier in the season. It is said the pack of pumpkin will be 
short of requirements, as the crop is not there. More canners 
are handling this product than usual, and this may help, but not 
a great deal. String beans are gaining strength with the passing 
of the fresh market. and although a few of them were recently 
canned in this market, the prices are advancing. The pack of 
this article is about finished for the year. These items, together 
with sweet potatoes, kraut and some other items, have been quite 
active this week. Fruits remain unusually quiet. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Fair Trading, but on Hand-to-Mouth Basis—Futures Being Re- 
ceived Satisfy for the Time—Tomatoes Hold Firm—Corn 
Is Attracting More Attention—Advertising Cam- 
paign Bearing Good Fruit—Fruits Quiet 
Pineapple Strong—Peas Wanted. 
New York, October 26, 1923. 


EMPORARY Quiet in Market—The New York canned foods 
markets showed no developments of outstanding import- 
ance during the past week, trading continuing in fair vol- 

ume on a hand-to-mouth basis. Distributors have been operating 
quite extensively in the general market for the past several 
weeks. They are now taking in shipments of new pack goods 
which they have been purchasing, and are not in the market for 
additional large lots at this time, preferring to wait until they 
have checked their purchases against their sales and know just 
where they stand with regard to the necessity of buying more. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The usual tendency to hold down stocks until after January Ist, 
inventory time, will not doubt be largely adhered to this year, 
despite the strong position of the market. There will, of course, 
be exceptions to this rule in the case of several commodities 
which are particularly strong. 

Tomatoes Hold—Southern tomatoes have held up surpris- 
ingly well in price during the week under review. There has 
been a natural reaction following the extensive buying of the 
past several weeks, but, save in isolated instances, this reaction 
has not been accompanied by falling prices. There have been 
instances of packers shading 2% cents on 1s and 2s, and possibly 
5 cents on 3s in a few cases, but the majority of the packers 
have held firm at list. One explanation of the unusual strength 
this year is seen in the fact that buying by mid-Western distrib- 
utors has taken up the slack left by the curtailing of buying by 
New York jobbers. The new pack has been largely marketed 
now, and the outlook for the remainder of the season would seem 
most favorable from the standpoint of the canner. 

Corn in Limelight—Canned corn has been of rather outstand- 
ing importance during the past week or so. Following notifica- 
tion by Maine canners of short deliveries on new pack fancy corn, 
buyers endeavored to secure additional supplies from Wisconsin 
and other Western packers, but found the market on fancy corn 
well sold up in all sections of the country. The market for stand- 
ard corn has strengthened in sympathy with the market for fancy 
quality, and we find a strong market in all sections. The canned 
corn market, by the way, has shown a complete reversal in form 
over the conditions obtaining last year at this time, when the 
outlook was very unpromising for the corn canners. 

The National’s Ad Campaign—The unusual demand for 
canned foods of all descriptions this year has been one of the 
most important topics in trade circles for some weeks past. Sev- 
eral theories for the improved consumption have been advanced, 
among them the theory that increased quality was the cause. 
Yet in one or two instances we find the quality not up to that 
of last year, as a general rule. A theory which has not yet been 
advanced, yet which appeals to the writer, is that the national 
advertising campaign of the National Canners’ Association, 
which was rather a fiasco at the time it was staged several years 
ago, is now bearing fruit. The campaign came on at a time when 
the purchasing power of the consumers was limited, and so 
canned foods met determined sales resistance, despite the great 
publicity which they were receiving. But the splendid work of 
advertising canned foods must have borne fruit in the minds of 
many of the consumers, and it is quite possible that this is one 
of the factors making for increased consumption this year. The 
theory may be far-fetched, and many require the services of an 
expert in psychology to be proven or disproven, but it is neverthe- 
less advanced as the thought of at least one market observer. 

Salmon a Little Stronger—Weaker holders of salmon in the 
Seattle market are being gradually cleaned out of their stocks, 
and the market appears to be getting into the hands of the larger 


operators, who are holding pinks at $1.25 and reds at $2.23, as 


against the prices of $1.20 and $2.25 quoted by the smaller hold- 
ers on these grades. The market for salmon, Both on the Coast 
and on spot, is rather quiet at the moment. 

California Canned Fruits—The Coast market continues quiet, 
although a gradual firming up in prices is noted. The market wil! 
probably continue rather quiet for the remainder of the year, it 
is believed, although prices may advance slightly, and in an 
orderly manner. British buying of California canned fruits is 
practically at a standstill just now, and with this important out- 
let temporarily closed, the Coast packers have to rely mainly 
upon the domestic trade for the purchasing of their goods. Any 
material increase in export buying would undoubtedly be re- 
flected in an immediate strengthening of the Coast markets, 
however. 

Pineapple Strong — Sliced Hawaiian pineapple is meeting 
with a good inquiry on all sizes at present. Prices have firmed 
up a little on the 2% sliced in the New York market and offer- 
ings are not heavy. No. 10 pineapple is meeting with a good 
inquiry from the bakery trade. 

Sardines Nominal—Prices on Maine sardines are quoted on a 
nominal basis, in the absence of important offerings. Many of 
the packers are withdrawn from the market, and are concentrat- 
ing their activities in taking care of business already on their 
books. Comment of well-posted market authorities indicate a 
stronger market and higher prices before the 1924 packing ‘sea- 
son arrives. 

Peas Wanted—There has been a steady inauiry on the part 
of jobbers in the local market for standard and extra standard 
quality peas, and stocks are growing scarce in first hands. Most 
of the Wisconsin packers are now quoting a minimum price of 
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$1.85 per dozen on standards. Buying of peas in the Southern 
markets, however, is reported as quiet. 

The Swells Problem—General trade opinion seems to be that 
the question of canned foods swells will be held in abeyance until 
the annual convention of the Western Canners’ Association, in 
Chicago early in November. Representatives of the canning 
industry of the entire United States will gather with repre- 
sentative wholesale grocers for a conference which is expected to 
result in a definite settlement of the entire problem. The Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which has been polling its 
members on suggested plans for handling swelled canned foods, 
will probably know by the time of the Western convention which 
plan its members are prepared to endorse, and will be able to 
submit its proposals then. The American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association is also expected to have a proposal for the settlement 

.of the dispute ready. All indications point to a rather warm 
meeting, however, when the conference committees representing 
the two industries get together. 

Holidays Coming—Canned foods are expected to be rather 
quiet for the next few weeks, as the wholesale grocers will be 
concentrating their attention on their holiday business. Retailers 
are beginning to stock for the Thanksgiving trade, and will 
shortly be in the market for Christmas supplies. In the canned 
foods line California fruits, Hawaiian pineapple, canned mince- 
meat, plum pudding, cranberry sauce, pumpkin, figs, etc., are 
expected to get a good demand. 

Notes—P. E. Harris, of P. E. Harris & Co., well-known sal- 
mon canners, with headquarters in Seattle, is in the market, 
stopping with Butler & Sergeant, Inc. Mr. Harris is accom- 
panied by Walter Munro, in charge of his sales. 

W. F. (Billy) Leonard, of the Portland Packing Company, is 
visiting the New York market this week, stopping with H. F. C. 
Killian, his broker. 


E. A. Simon, of Greenabaum Bros. Co., Inc., of Seaford, Del., 
was here this week, stopping with North & Dalzell, his local 
brokers. 

Theodore F. Whitmarsh, president of Francis H. Leggett & 
Co., has been nominated a Class B director in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, succeeding Richard H. Williams, who died a short 
time ago. Mr. Leggett will take office the first day of 1924. 


“NEW YORK STATER.” 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Buying Only for Immediate Requirements — Occasional Large 
Buyer Seen—All Hands Promised Profit—Tomatoes Lead 
in Firmness—Fancy Corn Looked For—Peas Are 
Growing Scarce—The Scarcity of Fruits 
Makes Them Stronger. 


St. Louis, October 26, 1923. 


HE Market—The canned foods situation has not changed 
during the last few days, and is today just the same as it 
was a week ago. Buying is being done, but not in as good 

a volume as the conditions require. The same hand-to-mouth 
buying continues. Some distributors are purchasing for transient 
wants and what.they want for the future. Others do not seem 
to take any interest in the future, and it is this class who are 
only buying for immediate requirements. Spot goods are in de- 
mand, and when they can be obtained they are taken quickly. 
Somehow it appears that goods of this kind always appear when 
wanted. Carryover vegetables are nearly gone, or disposed of to 
make room for the new pack. 

This year’s situation has been hard to solve. It is a pro- 
nounced fact that there are more large block buyers than ever 
before. It is largely due to this fact that the market is in such 
an unusual position. As a well-known broker here said: “With 
the coming of the larger buyers comes responsibilities to meet 
_actual arid required distribution needs. With a pack of canned 
foods not too large for the real needs of an increased consumer 
demand, the buyer is forced to cover rather than speculate on 
possible profits through any kind of manipulation. The better 
the average quality and fill, the better the material effect in sta- 
bilizing consumer demands. With the coming of a good sellers’ 
position on top of the heap, instead of under, there is a reason- 
able certainty that everyone handling canned foods this year 
will do so with a reasonable profit all along the line.” 
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VEGTABLES—Tomatoes—Tomatoes is one of the strongest 
vegetables on the list. One operator said that some of the largest 
canners are obliged to buy to fill orders, as they have not the 
surplus they expected when they booked their contracts. . South- 
ern goods are being moved to the consumer or are being put in 
warehouses for future requirements. Advices from one Ohio 
packer states that there has been only 20 per cent delivery on 
No. 3 fancy, and 40 per cent on No. 2 of the same grade. Both 
Ohio and Indiana pack have been short. All of this affects 
Southern. Brokers here say there is a better demand for No. 10 
Southern puree, and they are quietly cleaning up. Tomato prod- 
ucts of all sorts are considered to be good bets to the packers. 

Corn—Considerable attention is being given by jobbers to 
corn, and all grades are being sought. With the Maine and New 
York shortage admitted, there is a strong call for fancy corn 
from all sections, either on direct factory or in resales. Stand- 
ard is affected and is held with confidence. Southern crushed is 
in better request as a substitute for whole grain. Maine and 
New York short deliveries affect the market where certain grades 
are used. 

Sweet Potatoes—There has been much interest shown in 
sweet potatoes for present and later uses. 


Peas—Peas are firm, but are in more limited quantity as 
to turnover, because the desirable grades and sieves cannot be 
had from first hands, and there is no urgent need for resale. 
Standards and extra standard are harder to get than fancy lines. 
One broker here said he believed that peas would bring high 
prices next spring before new packs appeared, and he would not 
be surprised if the price level would break a record. Many job- 
bers have sold out to reduce their contract stocks, and will have 
to compete with each other for resale stocks later on. 

Pumpkin—Pumpkin is strong, owing to short deliveries. 

Fruit—It was not known when California packers advanced 
their prices some weeks ago that packers were limited. It was 
thought that the advance was to ‘inspire confidence. It now de- 
velops that the canners did not overpack on their contracts. This 
has caused a better demand, particularly for peaches in No. 2%s 
and No. 10s sizes. Clings are in better demand. Many canners 
are said to have sold out on the various grades, especially No. 10, 
low grades. This same was a drug on the market last year. 

Apricots—Apricots are routine sellers. 

Apples—Gallon apples remain quiet. 


Milk—Trading in milk continues quiet and prices remain 
unchanged. “MISSOURI.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Livelier—Futures Going Out as Fast as They Come In— 
Buying Maryland and Delaware Tomatoes—Shortage on 
Tomatoes— Missouri Worries—Buyers—Corn 
Strong—Association Matters—Some 
Samples Are Exhibited. 


Chicago, October 26, 1923. 


ARKET Livelier—The brokers state that the activity of 
M the market for canned foods is well sustained and that 

buying is livelier than it has been previously for about 
two years. 

It is evident that the buying of canned foods for future de- 
livery by the wholesale grocers of this season’s pack was very 
light, and that they sold more futures to the retail grocers than 
they realized, and are now busy searching for the goods and 
grades required for their private or house labels. 


Brokers say that wholesalers are buying canned tomatoes 
freely from Maryland and Delaware. Virginia does not seem to 
be offering canned tomatoes freely, and I have heard of no sales 
to the Chicago market. It is quite probable that the South and 
—- is taking all the canned tomatoes which Virginia has 
to sell. 

A reliable report from Missouri is to the effect that many 
of the tomato canners of that State will be able to deliver not 
more than 50 per cent of their future sales, and that a full de- 
livery will be exceptional in that State. Our correspondent says 
that there-are several large canning combinations in‘that State 
that have packed, or bought, a surplus of canned tomatoes, but 
that they are withholding them from the market until spring, 
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when they expect to obtain much higher prices for them than 
‘can now be had. 

This situation takes away from the big canned-tomato-con- 
suming Central West a source of supply to which buyers had 
confidently looked. I do not think that a single price has been 
named to Chicago from Missouri canners on canned tomatoes 
of this season’s pack, and have heard of no purchases made from 
that State by Chicago buyers. 

The canners of Missouri candidly state that they prefer to 
sell their goods to points closer to home and to the big South- 
west, for the reason that in selling to Chicago they have to com- 
pete with Indiana, Ohio and the Tri-States usually at a freight 
disadvantage, and that Chicago uses such a large proportion of 
private labels and is so exacting therefore as to quality, that 
they prefer to sell to localities where they can use their own 
labels and sell on grade rather than on samples. 

Altogether this position seems to be complimentary to Chi- 
cago buyers, as it admits that they are exacting as to the quality 
of the goods they put their private labels upon. 

I have seen samples of some tomatoes of Delaware pack this 
week on a broker’s cutting table. They were the Viola brand, 
packed at Viola, Del., and Greenebaum Bros.’ pack, made at Sea- 
ford, Del., and though the goods were offered for standard quality 
only, they were of good color, well filled, and were nicely handled. 
Taking the irregularity of the weather of this season into con- 
sideration, I would grade them as extra standard. 

Corn—Iowa is selling some extra standard, extra sweet, 
canned corn to Chicago at a few cents under the prices of Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Ohio, but the price of standard corn is the 
same in all those localities, namely, 90c per dozen, and brokers 
say that the price cannot be broken by offers from buyers on 
large lots. 

The Western Meeting—I note that the editor of this paper 
thinks that I dropped a brick in his vicinity when I proposed that 
some trade paper editor say the invocation at the Western Can- 
ners’ Association Convention. November 7, 8 and 9, at Chicago. 

Nothing of the kind! I had noticed that several trade paper 
editors seemed to object to an invocation and address by a min- 
ister at the opening of convention, and I attributed it to a feel- 
ing of jealousy at the distinction given the ministers, and sug- 
gested that the editors, or some of them, undertake the duty. 

My purpose was to permit one of those pious editors to 
achieve a reputation as a convention opener. But I stand accused 
of malice, and of throwing bricks at them. “The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the righteous are as bold as a lion.” 
The last division of the verse applies to me. 

It would seem that I was in error in announcing that con- 
ferences would be held between the committees of the National 
Canners’ Association and the wholesale and retail grocers’ asso- 
ciations and brokers’ association at Chicago, November 5 and 6. 

The committee meetings called were those of the National 
Canners’ Association’s Executive Committee and the Committee 
on the Definition of Standards in conference with the Committee 
of the Western Canners’ Association and the representatives of 
the Federal Government as to the definition of standards. I have 
advised all the associations mentioned of the error. 

Many attending the 79th Convention of the Western Can- 
ners’ Association at Chicago, November 7, 8 and 9, 1923, will 
find it convenient to attend the annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Pea Packers’ Association, to be held at Milwaukee, Wis., the 
following week, beginning November 18, 14 and 15, to be held in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium Building, with a big canned foods 
exhibit in Juneau and the adjoining hall. The Association has 
applied for special rates of one and a half fare over the various 
lines of railroad. 

Pumpkin—Iowa seems to have raised a fairly good crop of 
pumpkin, and is selling some of it to Chicago, although there are 
only one or two canners in that State who are offering any. Their 
price seems to be 95c to $1.00 for 3s and $3.00 for tens, f. 0. b. 
cannery. The quality of the pack is fine. 

Samples—I saw some extra standard. extra sweet, double- 
cut canned corn which was packed by the Grimes Canning Com- 
pany, of Grimes, Iowa, this week, and it was entitled to be called 
“near fancy,” and I have seen corn offered for “fancy” that was 
not so good. 


I also saw samples of hominy packed by the Morgan Packing 
Company, of Austin, Ind., inside enameled cans, labels litho- 
graphed on the cans, which never tear or soil, and the hominy 
was as near perfect as any I have ever seen. Snow-white, and 
I could not find a black eye or tip of the grain in the can I opened. 
I took it home and fried it for breakfast, and in consequence got 
down to business late. I hated to leave it. 


“WRANGLER.” 
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MAINE MARKET 


Heavy Rains Cause Improved Conditions—Industrial Conditions 
Also Better—Corn Canners Busy Making Pro-Rata De- 
liveries—Canned Apple Market Is Easy. 


Portland, Me., October 26, 1923. 


EARLY an inch of rain has fallen during the past week, and 
N conditions in New England are much improved. Hunting 

has been suspended in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
owing to the danger from camp fires, and in Maine every pre- 
caution has been taken to prevent serious fires. This rain has 
lifted the ban, and has made hunting easier, because it is less 
dry in the woods and less noisy. Game is reported to be very 
plentiful this year, and the out-of-State sportsmen who are flock- 
ing to the “happy hunting grounds” this season far outnumber 
and previous records. 

_ Industrial conditions are also better, the recent rain having 
raised the water in storage basins and permitted resumption of 
business in some of the milts which have been idle because of 
lack of power. Maine is fast becoming an important State indus- 
trially, because of her almost unlimited water power and the rea- 
sonableness of labor restrictions. Nothing will have a more im- 
mediate and lasting effect on the food and grocery business in 
Maine than this constant addition to her manufacturing and con- 
sequent increase in population. 

Corn canners are busy making pro-rata deliveries on their 
1923 contracts. The average delivery is around 50 per cent, vary- 
ing from 35 per cent from some who were unfortunate in pack 
and fortunate in sales, to 80 per cent and even 100 per cent from 
others who were more fortunate in production and less heavily 
sold up. There is still a good demand for Maine corn, but buyers 
and canners do not agree upon the proper price for such small 
lots as may be held in first hands. Fancy Maine Crosby corn is 
worth $1.75 factory, and some small transactions have been made 
on this basis. Golden Bantam is worth anything above $2.00 that 
the packer can get, but it is even more scarce than Crosby, owing 
to the fact that the 1923 growing season did not agree with 
Golden Bantam seed, and it is very late in maturing, too late to 
be canned. No. 10 Crosby corn is very short, and buyers still 
asking for offerings. Ear corn, Golden Bantam, fared rather bet- 
ter than some other styles, and the delivery on this was prac- 
tically 100 per cent from all canners. No. 10 size is still offered 
in small quantities at $7.75 factory. The new No. 4 size, 712 
inches tall, has been very popular this season, and doubtless next 
year will see an increase in this style. 

The sardine canners are running in mighty poor luck this 
season, which shows no sign of letting up during the few days 
left to them before the law prohibits further packing. The entire 
year’s work has been far below anything recorded since the be- 
ginning of the industry, lack of fish and scarcity of labor have 
combined to make costs prohibitive, and the end of the season 
finds them with summer contracts still unfilled and no stock to 
take care of their usual winter business. An idea of costs may 
be had from a recent item in the Eastport paper, to the effect 
that, while the current $12 price to fishermen was considered 
prohibitive, it was actually known that as high as $18 was being 
paid in order to secure fish for this last few weeks’ run. The 
season closes November 15th. 


The canned apple market is easy, with goods already going 
out to the trade, factories at work, and orders coming in fast 
enough to suit the canners under the present factory conditions. 
Just at this time speculation among orchardists and competition 
among buyers are at their height, and until this flurry is over and 
orchardists settle down to steady business, canners are unable 
to ascertain just how much fruit they will get or exactly how 
much some of it will cost. The quality of fruit this year is said 
to favor the canner, being principally of the size most used in 
the fancy apple; but lack of higher-grade fruit has made the 
demand for this size very heavy, so that the supply and demand 
of the entire crop must be considered. Cider apples are high for 
the same reason, growers using judgment rather than a grader 
in grading their fruit. “MAINE.” 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Losses by Rains to Date Very Light—How the Crops Turned Out 
—Market Continues to Improve—Buyers More Anxious 
—Packs Cleaning Out—Tomato Pack Now On— 
Corporation Recently Withdrew All To- 
mate Offerings—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, October 26, 1923. 


“HE Crops—California crop conditions, as reported by the 
T statistical service of the State and Federal Departments of 
Agriculture, are in good shape, with the losses sustained 
by rains to date very light. The apple crop is in better shape 
than was shown by the September report, now being estimate: 
at 84 per cent of a normal yield. The output for the year is esti- 
mated at 7,148,000 boxes. The harvesting of the peach crop 
is at an end, and a yield of 390.000 tons is indicated, as com- 
pared with 420,000 tons last year. The output of pears will be 
about 112,000 tons, with the canned pack definitely below that of 
1922. The dried tonnage will als& be smaller. The prune crop 
has been harvested and is estimated at 62 per cent of a norma! 
production, compared with 80 per cent last year. Olives improve 
with the advance of the season, with Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia making by far the best showing. Picking is now in prog- 
ress in favored places. Figs were damaged by the recent rains 
and canning operations were cut short, the fruit souring on the 
trees. The output will be much lighter than was indicated early 
in the season. The crop of raisin grapes will be lighter than 
original estimates, the cool summer having caused mildew. The 
feature of the season has been the exceedingly large shipments 
of fresh fruits and the diminished quantity handled by canners 
and dryers. 

The Market—The canned foods market continues to take on 
added strength, and buyers are showing an eagerness to place 
orders at prices which would not have been considered a few 
weeks ago. Advances are being made from time to time, and 
but few packers have been forced to come on the market to meet 
liabilities, a condition for which many buyers apparently waited. 
The longer the trade waits to secure its requirements, the more 
it pays, and there is every prospect that this condition will con- 
tinue until the pack is disposed of. Trading among canners has 
already become quite general, but even with that few orders can 
be filled in full. California packers put up only such quantities 
as promised to move into consumption without difficulty, and 
there is now no doubt but that the cleanup will be practically 
complete. 

Tomatoes—The packing of tomatoes is still under way on 
quite an expensive scale, the warm weather during the past week 
having ripened the crop rapidly. The California Packing Corpor- 
ation recently withdrew its entire line from the market, but may 
have some limited offerings to make later should packing condi- 
tions continue favorable for a time. The pack is proving of good 
quality, and the inspectors in the field are having little to do. 

Pineapple—Huge quantities of Hawaiian pineapple continue 
to reach this port from Honolulu, but stocks do not remain in 
warehouses very long, most buyers desiring immediate shipments. 
The steamer Wilhelmina recently brought in 138,961 cases, and 
almost every Matson vessel has a capacity cargo. Packing oper- 
ations are still under way on a limited scale on the islands, an‘ 
the output is well ahead of early estimates. Prices are firm, but 
premiums on contracts are not being paid, as was the case last 
year, and stocks are going into consumption, with only reason- 
able profits added. 

Coast Notes—Shippers are being advised that shipments of 
many products to Japan will be admitted duty free until March 
31, 1928, as a relief measure. The free list includes condensed 
milk, infant foods, rice, beans, barley and meats. 

Federal Judge John S. Partridge recently adjourned Fed- 
eral Court to a canning plant in Oakland to watch a peach- 
peeling machine in operation. The trip followed arguments in 
the case of the Dunkley Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich., against 
California canning concerns, charging that they are infringing 
upon the company’s patented machines by using a similar ma- 
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chine made in California. The defendants in the action are the 
Central California Canneries, Griffin & Skelly Co., Sunlit Fruit 


‘Company, J. F. Pyle & Sons, Inc., Hunt Bros. Company and the 


Anderson-Barngrover Manufacturing Company. The suit was 
a so long ago that several of the concerns are out of 
usiness. 


A number of California canners, wholesalers and shippers, 
have joined in signing a protest against any change in the pres- 
ent demurrage plan, or in the average agreement. The average 
agreement provides, in effect, that forty-eight hours free time 
is granted to load or unload a car of freight. If the shipper 
loads or released the car within the free time, he gets credit; but 
if he has to hold some other car for a longer period, the credit is 
balanced against the debit, these balances being made at the end 
of each month. For years the average agreement has been in 
effect in other parts of the United States, but was not in effect 
in California, New Mexico and Arizona until the roads were 
placed under Government control during the war. The demur- 
rage charges put in by the Federal Administration throughout 
the United States carried the rate of $2 per day the first four 
days and $5 per day thereafter. The Pacific Car Demurrage 
Bureau has announced its intention of filing an amendment with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking for a flat rate of 
$3 a day and doing away with the average agreement, this to 
apply to the three Western States. Among the firms signing the 
protest are the California Packing Corporation, the Westerr. 
Sugar Refining Company, the William Cluff Company, the Grif- 
fith-Durney Compariy, the G. W. Hume Company and Haas Bros. 


The old Porterville cannery at Porterville, Cal., which has 
not been in use for several seasons, is being utilized as a receiv- 
ing station for raisins this year. 


A. M. Clair, of Juneau, Alaska, is promoting a plan for the 
establishment of a cold-storage line for conveying fish from 
Alaska to San Francisco. A floating cannery will be fitted up 
for the packing of varieties suitable for that purpose. 


A new company, with Alexander B. Stewart at its head, has 
been organized to operate the plant of the Curtis Corporation 
at Long Beach, Cal. 


R. M. Barthold, vice-president of the California Packing 
Corporation, and Preston McKinney, secretary of the Canners’ 
League cf California, will attend the conference on swells to be 
held at Chicago, November 5 and 6, in conjunction with the fall 
convention of the Western Canners’ Association. They are com- 
mitted to the warehouse plan of handling spoiled canned foods 
znd hold that destruction must be real and not accomplishel 
through the medium of a typewriter or billing machine. 


“BERKELEY.” 


The Muse Remodeled. 


It’s time that poems once so prized 
Should be a trifle modernized. 
’Mid jazzy strains so lightly tossed 
Some little gems should not be lost. 


The boy stood on the burning deck; 

Said he, “I will not budge, by heck! 
Here’s heat enough and maybe more. 

The coal strike may leave none on shore.” 


“Oh, curfew shall not ring tonight?” 
Examined the flapper with delight. 
“Late hours don’t cause me any shock; 
I'll dance till 12 or 1 o’clock.” 


“Drink to me only with vour eyes,” 
Though vamps are dangerous none denies, 
I'd rather risk a glance or two 

Than take my chances on home brew.” 


—Washington Star. 


A SUGGESTION 


“My daughter can do anything with the piano.” 
“Could she lock it up and drop the key in the river?”— 
Sondagee Nisse (Stockholm). 
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EVERY CANNER 
EVERY BROKER 
EVERY SUPPLYMAN 


Should be represented in 


The 1924 ALMANAC of the Canning Industry 


Now being compiled— 


It offers 365 days continuous service with 
the entire industry—Buyers and Sellers 


MAKE YOURSELF KNOWN 


Published By 


| The Canning Trade 
| “‘The most Constantly Consulted Book Published’’ 


. 50 Years ot Service to Canners. THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co. JELLITAC IT Wy, 
( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. oe JELLITAC 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS Arthur S. Hoyt Co., 1 sticx> 
(L, Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 90 West Broadway New York City 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 

Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 

brokers, m: inery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


‘ 
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SESS S SSS 


Kook - More - Koil 


These coils have no equal for quick cooking, with their 
use in Cypress and Enameled Lined Steel Tanks, the 
average cooking time is reduced one half, also making 
scorching as antiquated as use of flint and tinder. 


We also manufacture: 
Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Pulper Finisher 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Indiana Pulp Filler 
Washer, and Sorting Tables 
Cypress tanks for cooking 
Enamel Steel tanks for cooking 


and other canners equipment. 


130-142 E. Georgia St. 


SMILE AWHILE 


THE EMPIRICAL WAY 

Dr. Simon Flexner, apropos of the Pasteur centenary, said 
at a reception in New York: 

“Before Pasteur revolutionized medicine too many practi- 
tioners were like old Dr. Pillsbury: 

“Dy. Pillsbury had a typhoid patient, a blacksmith, whom he 
had put on a strict diet. Well, when he called one morning the 
patient’s wife said to him: 

“‘Oh, doctor, what do you think! Jim got up in the middle 
of the night and sneaked down to the kitchen and ate three salt 
herring and a quart of crab salad.’ 

“‘Merciful heavens!’ gasped Dr. Pillsbury. ‘Is the poor, 
foolish fellow’-—— 

“ ‘No, he’s all right,’ said the blacksmith’s wife. ‘He went 
tc work this morning as usual.’ 

“«Extraordinary!’ said old Pillsbury, and he wrote down in 
his notebook: 

“<‘Three salt herring with crab salad—miraculous typhoid- 
fever cure.’ 

“He tried this cure the very next day on a plumber, and the 
man was dead inside of two hours. So the doctor then amended 
the entry in his notebook to read: 

“Salt herring with crab salad—miraculous typhoid-fever 
cure for blacksmiths, fatal for plumbers.’ ” 


MOVIE MORALS 

A well-known novelist said at a tea in Los Angeles: 

“A film star fell in love with a wealthy young man, and in 
due course they were married. 

“One day on the honeymoon the film star threw herself into 
her husband’s arms and cried, passionately 

“‘Pyomise—oh, promise you’ll still love me when I’m old!’ 

“But, dear,’ the young man protested, ‘that wouldn’t be 
right. You’ll have divorced me and married someone else long 
before then.’ ” 


IT NEVER HAPPENED 

A married couple had engaged a cook. She was as pretty 
as a picture, but her cooking was terrible, and one morning the 
bacon was burned to such a crisp as to be wholly inedible. 

“Dear,” said the wife to her husband, “I’m afraid the cook 
has burned the bacon. You’ll have to be satisfied with a kiss for 
breakfast this morning.” 

“All right,” responded the husband, gruffly. “Call her in.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


GABBY 

A woman opened negotiations for a gown at a store, but 
when she returned for the second parley could not find the young 
saleswoman who had waited on her, nor could she tell the head 
saleswoman the name. 

The only way she could identify her was to say: “She men- 
tioned the fact that her husband had just had an operation—had 
his larynx removed.” 

“Gosh!” said the head saleswoman, indignantly. “The things 
some of these girls will say!” 


THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT 
“We’ll miss all you city folks in the winter, sir, that we will. 
But we'll be thinkin’ 0’ ye—me goin’ ’bout my work, an’ Hir’m jest 
settin’ an’ laughin’.” 


HIS IDEA OF EXCHANGE 

Mr. Moneybags, the English profiteer, had just bought the 
largest house in the country town, and so he was recognized as 
the unofficial squire of the place. 

He was in great demand as a speaker at all the local func- 
tion, and that is how he came to be on the platform at the annual 
prize-giving, due to give an address on “Honesty.” __ 

When his turn came to speak he related how, when quite a 
boy, he saw a car of melons outside a shop and nobody in sight. 

“On the spur of the moment.” he said, impressively—“on the 
spur of the moment, I say, I took one of those melons”— 

He paused for effect, and was not dissappointed. The whole 
pudience gave one gasp at the ida of their local one bigwig doing 
such a thing. 

“But,” he went on, “instantly a queer sensation assailed me 
and a shiver went through me. I made up my mind, and I went 
back to the ear and replaced the melon—(loud-applause)—and 
took a riper one!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


Apple Parin, Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, eto. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & ogg on Mchy. 


Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean See 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable jg fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 

A. K. Robins & & Co, Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Louis A. Tarr, inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 
BROKERS. 


hos. J. Meehan & Co., Bal 
Fi M. Zoller = Baltimore, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
— and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
uckets 


Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils» 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New es City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N 


Can Fillers. See Filling iatiiaie 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams . Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brookiyn, 

Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
MeDonald Machine Co., Chicago 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Laequers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago.. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co.,. Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., eee, 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, V 

Wheeling Corrugating Co.; W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


aves Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
ae Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Coogee Machines, solderless. See Closing 
achines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
Mcehy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
& MACHINERY, 


seed, 
Co., Suver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Meby. Co., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

See Controllers. 


Clocks, process time. 

CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams oy Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
Can Machy. Co., Chicago. Il. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron ‘Works, Seattle, Wash. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Coated Nails. = Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified fee foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew saat & Mt Carries. Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat . Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & toe “Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 


Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver em N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
illers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., pen Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mehy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
Co., New York. 
ontinen an Co., Syracuse, N. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. - 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Meche. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimor ae 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines 
-lined kettles. See Tanks, glase 
ne 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery SuppHes. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnatt, Ohto. 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, y 

K. Robins Co., 
Sinclaire Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnuping- Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Meby. Co., Chicago. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 

Mehy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mechy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Meby. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, giass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sincla*r-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PAS TE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. S. Hoyt Co., New York. 
Industrial Paper Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, ete. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mechy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mcbhy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, ete. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, see Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, III. 


Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 
SIEVES.AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max. New York City. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles 


Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and_ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
_ Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SUGAR—Canners’ 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
A. K. Robins & 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague Cang.,Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners one Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Wrappers, paper See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE —Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. Good: plus an 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS : pea 

2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. — your Can 
BALTIMORE ik MARYLAND properly displayed 

spells “SUCCESS” 
We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 
house in Baltimore and can save you 
MONEY on your Labels. Write Us 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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